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By the time Whojopia 20 hits the virtual stands a 
good deal of water will have flowed under the 
bridge since the Tenth Doctor uttered his final line, “/ 
don't want to go’, and some ten million viewers 
paid their farewells to surely one of the most popular 
Doctors to appear in the series. 


When | began this editorial, tapping away at my 
aptop on a decidedly chilly winter's night, only a 
handful of hours had passed since David Tennant’s 
Doctor was consumed a fiery blaze of 
regenerative energy. And my, didn’t the aftershock 
ake time to subside. 


in 


t was an aftershock magnified by more than a year 
of building anticipation. Just what sort of exit would 
show runner Russell T. Davies deliver up after 
steering the series for some five years? The scripting 
maestro had overseen four thirteen-episode series, 
four Christmas specials, an Easter special and a one- 
off autumn special — that’s an awtul lot of plotting 
and character-crafting, not to mention weathering the 
twin tempests of an evermore demanding public and 
an increasingly scrutinising fandom. To be sure, 
Davies had one very serious challenge on his hands 
living up to it all. But | take my hat off to him; he 
delivered, and in spades. 


As a Brit, who's witnessed a nation that once 
mocked Doctor Who take the series into its heart 
once more, it was a remarkable feeling to watch the 
BBC’s promotion machinery go into overdrive in the 
weeks leading up fo Tennant’s eagerly-awaited two- 
part send-off, The End! of Time. \t was a special time 
for the series and a special time for the fans. 


ndeed, whatever you may think of 
twentytirst century Doctor Who, it 
was Tennant’s interpretation of the 
Doctor which took the sterling work 
of Christopher Eccleston and went 
hat one step further, raising the 
programme to a level of popularity 
not seen since the halcyon days of 
he Tom Baker era. Once again 
Christmas stockings were Dalek- 
shaped and playgrounds resounded 
o calls of ‘Exterminate!’ or even 
‘Delete!’ Now, there's popularity for 
you. 


Whotopia 20 celebrates all things 
Tenth Doctorish with another bumper 
crop of articles from some of 
fandom’s most ardent Whovians. 
Nick Mellish continues his four of the 
Target novelizations; Grant Bull 
editor and publisher of the fanzine 
Blue Box, and newly-appointed 
editor of DWAS’ Celestial Toyroom — weighs in on 
the subject of romance in Tennant’s TARDIS; and 
Celestial Toyroom stalwart lan Wheeler considers 
how the Tenth Doctor's era has left behind it a lasting 
legacy. It’s also a pleasure to welcome back Richard 
Farrell and Steve Tomporowski, reflecting upon Jhe 
Impossible Planet/The Satan Pit and Martha Jones 
respectively. Alongside these gems we have a whole 
host of début contributions from Emily Jones, Matthew 
Kresal, Kenny Smith and Thomas Willam Spychalski. 


WHOTOPIA 


I'm also extremely happy to welcome Stephen 
Wyatt, the script writer behind Paradise Towers 
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HAS GIVEN TO THE SERIES 


(1987) and The Greatest Show in the Galaxy 
(1988), as Whofopia’s latest interviewee. Our 
sincerest thanks go to Stephen for taking time out 
over the recent festive period to answer our 
questions. 


l’s been a heck of a half decade since David 
Tennant took on the mantle of Time Lord, and | for 
one have enjoyed his Doctor immensely. The perfect 
ten, in every sense. 
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MIM AGH 


The Christopher Eccleston era launched Doctor Who for a new very funny UK comedian with his own very popular chat show for 
generation and proved beyond doubt that the programme was a those who don’t know). No, of course not. But that is something we 
viable proposition for the twenty-first century. The Tennant years expect of our Doctors now. 
built on this success, transforming the show so that it retained the 
integrity of the original 1963-1989 series but also changed beyond And that means our Doctors are probably going to continue to be 
all recognition with many sacred cows being slaughtered along the fairly young from now on. There are some cool older people in the 
way. Whilst many of us look back with fond nostalgia on the Philip world but generally it’s easier to be cool when you are young. And 
Hinchcliffe seasons and other periods of classic Who the on a practical level, doing 13 episodes of Doctor Who and one 
programme can never be made in H Christmas special a year is pretty tiring. Okay, American 
that way again. The Tennant ; | yl series tend to be 
years completely altered the \ F : Wt Hf) fT} even longer but they 
public’s (and the fans’) i ‘ae MH) ! also have a_ larger 
expectations of Doctor Who and fF cast. There are few 
ensured that, whether we like it | series like Doctor Who 
or not, there can never be any | where one character 
going back. Doctor Who has fis in nearly every 
changed in fundamental ways scene. Even before 
ye Steven Moffat 
— considered Matt Smith 


for ever. 

Af) as the Doctor, he said 
that ‘My idea was that 
the person was going to 
be between 30 — 40 
years old, young enough 
to run but old enough to 
Ml |ook wise.’ | don’t think 
we'll be seeing a Doctor 


What then are the features of 
this new landscape? What is 
the Tennant Legacy? Well, the 
first factor concerns’ the 
character of the Doctor 
himself. Early Doctors like 
William Hartnell and Jon 
Pertwee were, in many ways, 
rather detached authority much older than that any 
figures (almost an time soon. If the next 
establishment figure — in J HI, | Doctor is 40, I’m sure 
Pertwee’s case.) The Doctor va they'll be headlines about 
was our hero, for sure, but an ‘older actor’ being cast 
he was also someone that in the role. 

we felt we never really & 

knew. Tennant was not a 
detached authority figure. 
Oh, we respected him, for 
sure. We liked him too. But 
we liked him as we like a 
big brother or our 
favourite (fairly young) Bea" 
uncle. By contrast, the | 24 
earlier Doctors were like a pa 
favourite teacher or the 
curator of our local 
museum. Clever but not 
quite on our wavelength. Tennant was 
cool — a Doctor for the Facebook generation. 


Of course, playing such a 
popular, high-profile role 
which has such a large 
effect on young people, the 
y actor playing the Doctor 
has to decide just how far 
they wish to express their 
own views. David Tennant 
has been arguably the most 
overtly-political Doctor; 
expressing strong support 
the last Labour 
ae Government (though, to be 
fair, he 1 had already ceased to be the 
Doctor by the time the 2010 UK General Election campaign began). 
We couldn’t go back now to a Doctor who isn’t cool. And this idea With the current production team appearing to be fairly left-leaning 
of being cool extends far beyond the programme itself. Tennant (as it was in the McCoy years) the actor playing the Doctor 
connected with his audience by presenting such spectacles as the expressing political views may be something we have to get used 
Doctor Who Prom and Comic Relief. Can you imagine William to. Personally, | like the idea of the Doctor being totally above 
Hartnell doing that? Can you even imagine the very private Paul politics but how practical that may be in today’s multi-media age is 
McGann or Christopher Eccleston doing that? Can you imagine debateable. Even Peter Davison has joined in, doing a voice-over for 
William Hartnell being interviewed by Alan Carr??? (A very camp, a Labour Party Political Broadcast! 


The other aspect of the Doctor’s | 
character which | think is here to 
stay is the Doctor being funny. 
Okay, | know we’ve had funny | 
Doctors before but we also had | _ 
some fairly serious ones. And | 
Tennant brought a new type of 
humour to the role — a knowing, 
wise-cracking humour. And he 
made references to popular culture 
like Back to the Future and Are You 
Being Served? \Ne’re a nostalgia- 
obsessed society in the UK, glued to 
the TV watching DVDs of old TV 
shows and countdowns of The Top 
100 Sitcoms etc. on Channel 4, and 
Tennant’s Doctor tapped into that. 
A pop culture Doctor if ever there 
was one. 


The role of the companion (and the : 
relationship between’ the 
companion and the Doctor) is 
something else that has also been | 
clearly defined by the Tennant era. 
The companion must be the equal 
of the Doctor and not a mere 
sidekick or assistant (interesting 
that ‘companion’ is now regularly 
used, whereas the term ‘assistant’ 
is seldom heard now). Note that | 
say equal and not superior. During 
the Christopher Eccleston season 
(and the latter two McCoy seasons 
for that matter) the companion 
arguably became more important 
than the Doctor. In the Tennant 
stories, the Doctor and _ the 
companion are equal. That’s not to 
say that Rose, Martha etc. are the 
intellectual equal of the Doctor 
(‘brainbox’ companions like Zoe and 
Adric frankly being rather dull at 


times) but they are equal to him in 

terms of the respect and regard that they 
have for each other. This is not a new 
concept (it was a similar relationship with 
the Eighth Doctor and Grace in the TV 
Movie) but it has now become the norm. It 
is also similar to the male-female 
relationships in The Avengers, The X-Files 
and Louis and Clark: The New Adventures of 
Superman. Doctor Who is now an adventure 
about two friends travelling through space 
and time rather than a rather confused and 
bemused human being dragged along by the 


way — shows which went out 
during my childhood such as The 
Box of Delights had effects which 
look cheap today but which were 
perfectly adequate to tell the 
story. But somehow, modern 
audiences seem less willing to 

suspend their disbelief and 
| demand certain minimum 
standards. 


There is also a sense of scale to 
modern Doctor Who episodes 
that was not there in the past. 
Though there are still smaller, self 
-contained character pieces they 
are becoming increasingly less 
common with more and more 
‘event’ episodes taking their 
place. Classic stories like Kinda or 
The Greatest Show in the Galaxy 
would not be deemed to be ‘big’ 
enough to be event episodes — 
there was simply not enough at 
stake. The whole of the universe 
or reality or space-time needs to 
be under threat in an event 
episode and with the news that 
‘| Doctor Who’s seasons are now 
| going to be split in two, it seems 
that we are going to be getting 
more of them. Compare The 
Caves of Androzani to The End of 
Time in terms of what was at 
stake in both of them. To me, 
‘| Androzani benefits from being 
| ‘smaller’ — it makes the Doctor’s 
| self-sacrifice to save Peri seem so 
much more important. But | don’t 
think it would work as a Doctor 
Who season finale now. And it 
certainly wouldn’t work for a 
Christmas special which needs to 


Doctor as was arguably the case in the past. 


Improved production standards are another 
aspect of the Tennant era that is here to say. 
You could not go back to the ‘cheap and 
cheerful’ version of the series which we saw 
pre-1990 -— modern audiences simply 
wouldn’t have it. Oh, we as fans would be 
happy enough but not many people would. 
Even a children’s show like The Sarah Jane 
Adventures has to have special effects of a 
decent standard now. It’s rather a pity in a 


be big, big big with disaster-movie 
scale special effects, armies of rampaging 
Santas and welcome cameos from ex-James 
Bonds and former British sit-com stars! 


What we also see now are story elements 
which unfold over the whole season - little 
clues which add up to a greater whole. This 
is something that Steven Moffat has gone 
for in a big way but it began with Tennant 
and the Torchwood/Saxon references (okay, 
it actually started with Eccelston and Bad 
Wolf but most fans | know thought that was 


pretty badly thought out and didn’t seem to mythos if you like. Many fans felt that when season largely followed that route — the 
make much sense at the end of it! It was Doctor Who was revived it would either Daleks without Davros, UNIT only featuring 
during Tennant’s period that the technique have a completely fresh start or have only briefly, a Cyberman appearing momentarily 


was really refined!) Again, | 
think we will see more of this. 
| don’t think you will be 
seeing a season with totally 
self-contained stories (such 
as Season Twenty-Four for 
example) in the near future 
and probably not for a very 
long time. 1990s US series 
such as Star Trek: Deep Space 
9 and Babylon 5 changed the 
television landscape forever 
as far as story arcs were 
concerned! 


The role of the companion (and the 
relationship between the companion and the 
Doctor) is something else that has also been 

clearly defined by the Tennant era. 


in a glass case in a museum. 
But the Tennant’ era 
immediately immersed itself 
in the programmes past, 
bringing back elements as 
diverse as Sarah-Jane, K9 
and even the Macra. And 
note the very many ‘kisses 
to the past’ — K9 brought 
back in his old form rather 
than being dramatically re- 
designed, Steven Taylor’s 


jumper hanging in the 
TARDIS wardrobe, the 
Doctor and the Master 


The final aspect of the Tennant Legacy that! limited elements from the past — the most discussing the Axons. These are things that 
wish to draw to your attention is the popular monsters such as the Daleks andthe ninety percent of the audience wouldn’t 
programme’s use of its own history — its Cybermen 


perhaps. 


And the Eccleston care about but the new show is so confident, 


et 


( 


so carefully thought-out, that it 


can include them whilst 
managing not to alienate 
anybody. 


The Children In Need mini- 
adventure Time Crash perhaps 
most perfectly illustrated the 
new series’ approach to its 
own past. The Fifth Doctor was 
brought back and was totally 
true to himself and yet was allowed a 
knowing humour which he had_ been 
prevented from displaying before (JN-T 
making a very conscious effort in the early 
1980s to get away from the ‘undergraduate’ 
humour of the Graham Williams/Douglas 
Adams material.) And of course, in a 
generous gift to future production teams, 
the story established a very feasible reason 
as to why we can meet old Doctors and they 
will look older than they did back in their 
own eras! Oh the potential! Roll on the 50" 


Talooie) 


Time Crash perhaps most perfectly 
illustrated the new series’ approach to its 


own past. 


anniversary! 


Of course, there are many innovations which 
are really part of Christopher Eccleston’s 
Legacy rather than David Tennant’s but 
which were carried through to Tennant’s era 
and were consolidated then. | have 
previously mentioned production standards. 
The production standards of Eccleston’s 
time were streets ahead of what had been 
seen before, though | feel it was during the 
Tennant years that the special effects really 


came into their own as the 


CGI etc. was _ perfected. 
Another key change under 
Eccleston was the fact that 
the series was made on film 
(or rather video treated to 
look like film) and | do not 
think that you could go back 
to having a made-on-video 
look for Doctor Who now. 
Only soap operas are really 
produced this way these days — even sit- 
coms tend to avoid it. 


Doctor Who also became more overtly 
sexual during the Eccleston era and this 
trend continued with Tennant. Okay, sex 
was never as absent from the original series 
as some would have you believe (it wasn’t in 
your face but it was always bubbling away 
there) but when RTD came along, we got an 
openly bi-sexual character and a Doctor who 
was not adverse to a snog (although 


ironically, RTD’s Doctor normally snogs missed part one. Imagine if the Beeb tried to great, you get the payoff at the end. If not, it 
someone for some reason crucial to the plot. do an eight-part or ten-part or even a 14- doesn’t really matter. 

Paul McGann’s kissing antics in the TV movie part story now — it just wouldn’t work. 

were far more sexual — he kissed Grace Conversely, the sort of story elements | refer Personally, | wouldn’t be against slightly 


because he fancied 
her, end of!). Not 
that this is unique 
to Doctor Who. Go 
and see any 
number of kid’s 
films today and 
there is many 
sexual references 
which often go 
over the heads of 
the children 
themselves but 


have the adults | 


chuckling away to 
themselves. 


Forty-five minute 
episodes are also 
here to stay. 
Nothing on the 
BBC is twenty-five 
minutes long 
anymore. It was 
always a _ silly 
running time and | 


could never work |§ 


out why the BBC 
didn’t make Doctor 


Who with a 30 fee 


minute slot in 
mind, rather than 
having an odd five 
minutes to fill with 
something else 
(the Corporation 
not carrying 
advertising of 
course). Other 
things that will 
remain with us 
include the 
tendency to give 
each episode its 
own individual title 
even if it is part of 
a multi-parter 


shorter episodes — 
| think it heightens 

the intensity of the 
§ viewing experience 
— but I’d say the 45 
-minute format is 
here to stay. And it 
has proved that 
just because 
something doesn’t 
entirely work once 
(the format 
arguably failing to 
find its feet with 
Season Twenty- 
Two -— although 
given a bit longer 
to settle in who 
knows what might 
have happened?) it 
might still be worth 
| trying again some 
years later! 


3 Yes, the Tennant 
era (with a little 
B help from the 
See} Eccleston era) has 
changed many 
things. Steven 
4 Moffat has now 
# taken the baton 
and is running with 
it. And whilst he 
has brought his 
own stamp to the 
series, there are 
other things he 
knows he would be 
a fool to change! 


Now about this 
splitting the season 
in two... They 
would never have 
done that in David 
Tennant’s day! And 


rather than calling it, for example, ‘Survival to above (mentions of Torchwood and that new logo and theme music! Things just 


part two’. We live in an age where people 
constantly flick from channel to channel and 
nothing puts them off more than tuning into 
part two of something and knowing they’ve 


Saxon) work well unfolding over a whole ain’t what they used to be are they? 

season because they are not essential to 

each individual plot. If you watch the whole | lan Wheeler 
series and pick up on all the references — 


VIEW WOW 


1 


New Doctor, That’s Weird. 


; Envy is the word that might spring to 
mind when wondering what it felt like 
to be a newborn Doctor Who fan in the 
summer of 2005. To have been led for 
the first time into the world of this 
strange enigmatic man with the 
= impossible little blue box; seeing all the 
| sights of alien worlds and meeting all the 
‘i aliens species from the Daleks to The 
tam Mighty Jagrafess of the Holy 
Hadrojassic Maxarodenfoe. 


Yet, at the end of your journey, 
you are faced with the biggest 
surprise of them all: that the 
main character you _ had 
followed for thirteen weeks 
into the rabbit hole had died 
and been resurrected, and 
was now standing there in a 
different body with a new 
face. But, before he could 
utter more then a few 
words, the show ended 
transmission for the first 
time since its triumphant 
return to television, 
leaving suspense in its 
wake and the future a 
foreign enigma not to 
be unwrapped — until 
Christmas. 


New fans probably 
were in awe of such a 
concept, wondering 
what would become of 
the Doctor after such a 
radical change. The 
seasoned veterans 
nodded their heads sagely 
from experience and knew 
that no matter what 


extreme personality changes and 
fluctuation in fashion sense may occur, 
the Doctor would always remain at heart 
that noble hero of old. 


But what makes a hero? 


It should not be the most obvious or 
simplest of things; not the kind of things 
we would normally judge a man by like his 
manner of dress or his social or financial 
status. It also should not be his physical 
shape, for true heroism lies in what power 
is behind the flesh rather then the 
strength of the flesh itself. More, a hero 
should not be judged only by his actions, 
but also by the consequences of those 
actions and why they were taken. 


David Tennant’s portrayal of the Doctor 
tried to capture all of these things as was 
intended. He was made to be the kind of 
man who would ride in at the last minute 
on the white horse and take care of any 
dangerous situation, no matter how dire 
and hopeless the situation had become. 
He was a Doctor that seemed to have 
somewhat shaken off the events of the 
Time War, although he never forgot the 
repercussions of that war; and the weight 
of the universe seemed to wear on him at 
times, when you could almost see the old 
man beneath the young veneer. 


Flaws are apparent in every one of us, but 
the Tenth Doctor also appeared to be a 
bit too much like a hyperactive child with 
a_ brilliant mind who knows all the 
answers and is not afraid to scream them 
out. He was also prone to giving in to his 
more selfish desires, which for the most 
part his past incarnations ignored. 


There were further times when the 
Doctor seemed to know too much and it 


took the fun out of it for the 
viewer. There air of mystery was 
gone because most of the time he 
knew where they were or what 
was going on — he even announced 
it every chance he got, as though 
he were showing off to whichever 
companion he had at the time; 
showing them that he was in 
control and that the universe was 
his playground — death and defeat 
were not an option. 


When death finally came for him 
he showed us that deep down he 
really was afraid and just as 
vulnerable as anyone else. The 
bravado was only a front, revealed 
as we watched him holding on to 
every second he could as he 
resisted death. 


This almost juvenile aspect of the 
Tenth Doctor’s personality is 
reflected in his more active style 
during his battles with monsters 
the universe over. It is also 
demonstrated by his love of pop 
culture. More, it seems that if you 
had to label the man in terms of 
mental age, you might be tempted 
to dub him the ‘Teenaged Doctor’ 
who is young and ripping through 
the cosmos having fun while he can, 
with little thought or time to 
slowing down and planning ahead. 


This is also hinted at through his 
manner of dress. Clothes never 
make the man, but they do show 
the outside world a bit of what is on 
the inside. The Tenth Doctor is no 
different, with his bright blue suit to 
match his manic fun loving side, 
and his sombre brown to represent 
the sadness of one who carries the burden 
of being the last of his race. The trench coat 
finishes off the suit motif with another item 
that is as eccentric as it is fitting and 
mysterious: a symbol for the man in the 
shadows, a figure with something to hide, 
shrouded in the unknown. 


The Doctor’s glasses are a great accessory as 
well, showing him to be a bit on the geeky 
side and the style of the pair itself give the 


",..the weight of the universe 
seemed to wear on him at times, 
when you could almost see the old 
man beneath the young veneer.” 


Doctor quite an out-of-place look. 


Coming across like a young man out to make 
his own in the universe despite some flaws, 
the Doctor still holds all the hurt and 
complexities of his past. But he also seems 
driven to mask this fact from his own 
thoughts by blazing along at top speed, 
while grinning like mad and_ forever 
conversing with himself and others as if he 
can really outrun it all, by being quick in 


every facet of his manner and 
existence. He is the lonely god, 
running from death by pushing the 
envelope of life while fighting all 
manner of cancers that might infest 
the universe. 


A Companion By Any Other Name... 


Rose was this incarnation’s first 
companion. She seemed to share a 
special bond with the Doctor that 
_ looked like it would be very lovely if 
you were living it yourself, but 
looking in from the outside it got to 
be a little too much at times, with 
the pair gazing like love-sick children 
just feeling the first waves of 
puberty. 


That is not to say that the Doctor 
and Rose did not have their great 
moments together; and the end of 
Doomsday, the Series Two finale, 
which saw the pair separated by the 
Void, actually brought real tears to 
my eyes. In fact, despite all the ways 
| felt Rose had started to become 
tiring in Series Two, she had a hell of 
a send-off and it was well worth it 
and well done. Only it didn’t end like 
that. 


She returned more experienced with 
firearms — and out of thin air — just in 
time to make it for the high school 
reunion party that was Journey’s End 
(2008), running around with huge 
guns and moping about feeling 
depressed that the Doctor had 
forgotten her. This made her even 
more cringe worthy than she had 
already become. She was now a 
series-ending surprise that seemed 
more at home in a. soap opera. 
However, like many other schemes, this act 
did bring in the ratings as viewers tuned in 
to see if the Earth girl and the Time Lord 
would find some happy ending that would 
(a) appease the viewers who wanted the 
love story to be completed, and (b) those 
who did not want the Doctor to be tied 
down to a lover or wife. 


Rose Tyler was brought back to tie things 
together that were already effectively tied 


before she came along and, in this regard, she died as a sideshow act, come 
One and come all. 


Martha Jones might have been getting tired of the Doctor name dropping 
) Rose all the time, but Martha was also the invisible companion who 
just happened to be there. | never really cared for her, much less her 
family, who we barely got to know in the intimate way we grew 
y to see Rose’s friends and family. Jackie, Mickey and the 
two versions of Pete Tyler had depth, and to an extent 
, you knew who they were as a person. In contrast 
we never really got to keep up with the Jones’ at 
all, and judging by how interesting they were while 
they were on screen this might have been a 
blessing in disguise. 


A gift we received and then sadly lost on Christmas 
Lox day got returned to us near Easter when Catherine 

| Tate decided to do a full season as Donna Noble. She is 
’ 4 my favorite companion in the entire new series so far, 
} mostly because she seems so much like a real person 
you might just know in real life. She reacts to all the 
s} new and strange sights around her with such a 
4, determination to be able to handle it all, and displays 
j) excitement rather than shock at the alien 
environments and sights she witnesses. When she 
My) sees something she does not like, she speaks from her 
I heart with what she knows is right, no matter how 
& much the situation she is commenting on might be 
out of her depth. This was doubled by the fact that 
there was no sexual tension going either way 
with these two, a welcome change after the last 
three years’ romantic approach. 


Donna Noble also had the strength of not 
having her sad departure during the events 
in Journey’s End rectified during her return 
in The End of Time. This too made her 
more solid as a character; departing with a 
grace which did not tarnish the reputation 
she gained during her year as a regular on 
the show. 


Astrid Peth, the waitress who wanted to see the 
stars in Voyage of the Damned (2007) felt like the 
companion that never was. She seemed set up to 
leave with the Doctor as she emanated almost 
every attribute that would be a positive for any 
potential TARDIS crew member. Quite by design 
she died during her first adventure, and although 
no one can tell what might have been if she would 
have been a permanent addition to the cast, she 
did not look all that bad in her limited time on 
screen. 


Doomed to never actually be considered 
companions were the temporary friends the 


Doctor met during the specials, and most do 
not seem like good long-term ideas anyway, 
apart from Lady Christine de Souza (Planet 
of the Dead, 2009), who would have been a 
pretty good match for Tennant’s Doctor with 
her thirst for thrills and adventure. She also 
would have made a delightful post-Donna 
choice; a companion who wants to be in the 
midst of the action, and who appears to 
know the consequences if she fails but dives 
in anyway, no matter the personal cost. 
Perhaps in time she would have removed 
the Tenth Doctor’s guilt concerning Donna’s 
fate. 


The rest of the ragtag of temporary allies 
from the specials is nothing to get excited 
about. Jackson Lake (The Next Doctor, 2008) 
was more a victim of crazy circumstance 
then anything else; a man with a mental 
condition that a Doctor came along and 
healed. Meanwhile the crewmembers of 
Bowie Base One in Waters of Mars (2009) 
were simply victims in a horror movie, just 
one step away from death at all times, giving 
the threat of the story more menace as we 
wait on the hero to step in and eliminate the 
problem. 


Wilfred Mott, although brilliantly played by 
Bernard Cribbins, while being an excellent 
change up to the usual members of the 
Doctor’s inner circle, was better served as a 
character that showed up once every five 
stories or so. It kept him from becoming 


stale or dull, and this small number of 
appearances may have contributed to 
Wilfred becoming a fan favorite. 


Only the First, Fourth and Fifth Doctors have 
had more companions than the Tenth 
Doctor, allowing David Tennant to expand 
his focus to other aspects of his Doctor’s 
persona, as his mood and reactions were 
tested and changed by the many different 
types of personalities he came across in his 
travels. 


The Danger is Only the Bits In-Between... 
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Impossible to dismiss in any conversation on 
any Doctor or era are the adventures 
themselves. They are the Doctor’s true 
world; the place where he really breathes 
and is allowed to show us who he is. No one 
can deny Tom Baker’s success in seven years 
of playing the Doctor in the 1970s and early 
1980s. Yet for most fans Talons of Weng- 
Chiang (1977) is leaps and bounds above 
The Creature from the Pit (1979) or Meglos 
(1980). They all feature the same Doctor 
played by the same actor, but the situations 
that he was given to work with and within 
are different, so the final product is affected. 
This is not to say that you cannot have a bad 
Doctor with good scripts, or a good Doctor 
with horrible scripts. But when the elements 
come together they make for a perfect 
storm that is a sight to behold. Like Tom 
Baker, David Tennant had the luxury of 
having a longer then usual time in the part 
than most of his peers, and his three full 
series and seven specials show us both highs 
and lows in storytelling. He even manages to 
get in a couple of charity appearances in 
2005 and 2007 during the Children In Need 
appeals, plus he sneaks a Graske into the 
Proms in 2008. 


The Tenth Doctor’s maiden series in 2006 
was full of the hope and promise with which 
most journeys begin, and, despite some 
choppy waters in certain scripts and 
realizations, it was a success on a grand 
scale as David Tennant rose in popularity in 


in the eyes of Doctor Who fans everywhere. 
We were treated to a set of stories which, 
although it lacked the novelty value and 
fresh ideas of Series One, was still strong 
enough to make a good impression on any 
new fans, and reward returning viewers with 
a wild ride in the vortex that was one for the 
record books. Returning friends and foes 
(School Reunion, Rise of the Cybermen/The 
Age of Steel), new iconic aliens (Impossible 
Planet/The Satan Pit) and a climax that was 
so heart wrenching it deserves an award — if 
only it had stayed the ending and not have 
become the middle of a larger story (Army of 
Ghosts/Doomsday/The Stolen  Earth/ 
Journey’s End). 


The Tenth Doctor’s first full run 
also had the Doctor Who 
episode that would cause some 
heated debates and the highest 
level of critical division among 
the shows fans: Love and 
Monsters. |It was a forty-five 
minute example of what was 
both wrong and right during 
the Russell T Davies era of 
Doctor Who. It had all the good 
of the new emotional element 
the return had wrought: Jackie 
Tyler’s tremendous 
confrontation with Elton Pope 
after she finds out he is spying on Rose to 
get to the Doctor; and the love Ursula Blake 
shows for Elton no matter what happens to 
her. But it also shows the horrid side of the 
show, delving into cheap visual gags (like the 
Doctor and Rose chasing a Hoix through a 
hallway that seems ripped straight out of 
some awful comedy movie with no class and 
no shame), oral sex references; and the 
Doctor letting a girl live out eternity in a 
small stone slab, knowing full well the 
eventual loneliness and terror such an 
existence would bring to her. 


Mention also has to be made of Fear Her, 
easily one of the worst if not THE worst 
episode of Doctor Who since its return to 
production. Its crimes to television drama 
are without number and the inept villainy of 
its plot is without end. It is not only a badly 
written script with an admittedly decent 
concept, but it was also realized on such a 
small scale and seemingly miniscule budget 
that it really suffers in too many areas to 
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have any redeeming qualities at all. All in all 
it makes you want to grab some paper and 
crayons and draw our DVD copies of the 
episode out of existence, so we don’t ever 
have to see it again. It’s not at all what we 
would expect from Matthew Graham, 
creator of the brilliant BBC series Life On 
Mars. 


We do not love Chloe Webber. 


Seconds can be as satisfying as a second 
slice of your favorite dessert, or as numbing 
as that second day back at school after a fun 
summer vacation, when you find they 
expect more of you than they did last year. 
Which almost perfectly sums up the second 


“Human Nature/The Family of Blood and 
Blink will in time rest among the greatest 


Doctor Who adventures of all time...” 


year of the Tennant era. 


Starting off with the Runaway Bride (2006), 
in what was to be the last of the competent 
and effective Christmas specials, it seemed 
we were off to a good start till we got stuck 
with Martha Jones and the production team 
trying to slightly change the love angle plot 
that worked so well with Rose for most 
viewers, and which seemed dead in the 
water with Martha. Thankfully a large 
number of the scripts were very strong and 
even have an instant classic or two in their 
midst, something not even a student Doctor 
can botch up. 


Human Nature/The Family of Blood and 
Blink will in time rest among the greatest 
Doctor Who adventures of all time, the 
former pairing being a great adaptation of 
Paul Cornell’s book from the New 
Adventures series of novels from the 1990s, 
when the series was only available in print 
and on audio, and the latter a ‘Doctor-lite’ 


adventure that does not seem as such, 
mostly because we are marveling at the 
creative tour-de-force that is the Weeping 
Angels, one of the first truly scary Doctor 
Who monsters in a long time. 


The rest of the series is filled with the good 
(The Shakespeare Code, 42), the mediocre 
(Smith and Jones, The Lazarus Experiment) 
and the awful (Gridlock, Daleks in 
Manhattan/Evolution of the Daleks). 


But all this was to be just a teaser for the 

series’ three-part conclusion, one that would 

start as an epic and turn into a heap of 

nonsense that was unfathomable. It was 

imply some of the worst science fiction | 
have seen in recent memory, 
this side of the Star Wars 
prequels. 


In hindsight the return of the 
Master must have seemed like 
a thing destined to happen, to 
have the Doctor once more 
face the Moriarty to _ his 
Sherlock Holmes; to have an 
equal adversary who was just 
as smart as he was to test the 
Doctor’s own will against one 
so much like him and yet so far 
away. It almost worked to 
perfection, too, as two top-quality actors 
were cast to play the two incarnations of the 
evil Time Lord in Derek Jacobi and John 
Simm. Indeed, the stage was set with an 
adventure that started at the end of the 
universe itself. 


However, a funny thing happened on the 
way to Utopia. 


Conclusions are the best and often most 
exciting section of any television show or 
film. They are the final images we are left 
with, and more so than any other they later 
help us weigh up a show’s entertainment 
value. Last of the Time Lords was built up to 
be so much more then it was; the Master 
had become Prime Minister and essentially 
finally taken over the planet Earth; the 
Doctor and Captain Jack Harkness were the 
Master’s prisoners and Martha Jones was on 
the run from the Master-controlled world 
authorities. Martha chose to act rather then 
be manipulated by the fear that the Master 


also held her entire family hostage. 
However, instead of a dramatic conclusion 
that hit all the right buttons we got 
ridiculous elements, such as the Doctor 
being resurrected like a god by the 
combined will of the planet’s population; 
and the aftermath of all the Master’s 
destruction and manipulation returned to 
normal with the flick of a switch. Although, 
saying that, this may explain why the Master 
felt the need to gain one up on the Doctor 
later on in The End of Time in the 
ridiculous and needless 
superpower race by have blue 
lightning bolts that could shoot 
from his hands, and one hell of 
an ability to conquer the high 
jump. 


Tennant also got the opportunity 
to be the only new series Doctor 
so far to meet one of his past 
incarnations in the Children In 
Need mini-episode Time Crash. 
Although it was nice, warm and 

just right for what it was — a 
small scene for charity — it had so 
much potential that it almost 
begged to be expanded upon. 
With the squabbling Doctors at | 
loggerheads, testing and 
bickering with each other, such 
an episode could have tactfully 
hinted at the differences in the 
two Doctors’ methods, and yet 
also highlighted how they are the 
same. This surely would have | 
helped a Christmas special like 77 
Voyage of the Damned which +“ 
had awful disaster-movie roots 
(adding yet another category to 
the list of genres Doctor Who has 
attempted over the _ years), 
empty action and over-the-top 
moments which make it cringe 
worthy at best, and one of the 
worst Christmas specials so far. 


A ghost from a Christmas past returned the 
next spring in Donna Noble, who became a 
series-long fixture as companion in David 
Tennant’s last full series of Doctor Who 
before the show took its 2009 ‘break’. 
During that year new episodes would be 
seen just four more times. Catherine Tate’s 
Donna in the Runaway Bride was generally 


seen as one of the better conceived of the 
Doctor’s friends, but it remained at the time 
unknown how well that sort of companion 
would hold up over the long haul of a 
season. Yet Tate pulled it off nicely in a 
series that saw a competent but flawed 
return of the Sontarans (The Sontaran 
Stratagem/The Poison Sky) and a great story 
featuring what had become one of the more 
highly regarded new series alien races in 
Planet of the Ood. This adventure had an old 


-style Doctor Who to feel with it, with the 
two travelers bluffing their way into a secret 
base, sneaking around for clues and fighting 
evil corporations. Russell T Davies turns in 
one of his best scripts for the show in 
Midnight, a scary bare-bones story that 
almost has a Twilight Zone feel to it. It also 
shines as one of the high points of the 
series. Sadly, the same cannot be said of his 
writing efforts at the conclusion of the 


series. 


If you took a bowl and mixed mud with 
chocolate pudding, you would most likely 
get a mixture that has its good and bad 
elements, tastes both sweet and bitter and 
most likely is inedible. This would be an apt 
analogy for the mess that was the series 
finale in 2008, where bad ideas such as 
bringing Rose and the Daleks back, and 
inviting every possible recurring character in 
Doctor Who, Torchwood and 
Sarah Jane Adventures in on 
the action was more publicity 
» stunt then plot point. Plus, we 
see an odd and _ incredibly 
dissatisfying wrap up to the 
Tenth Doctor and Rose love 
story, that makes you want to 
throw your hands up in disgust 
at the sight of that kiss 
between the human Tenth 
Doctor and Rose on Bad Wolf 
Bay. And not because the 
Doctor should not be kissing 
girls, but because all the weight 
of that pair’s first parting was 


destroyed. Still further, it 
seemed that besides some 
excellent acting by Julian 


Bleach as Davros, and Donna’s 
forced parting with the Doctor, 
Davies had written a season 
ending that almost seemed to 
be a product of its own success. 
It overdid the tendency of past 
finales to go for the grand 
ending, only this time at the 
7 cost of most of the story’s 
heart and soul. 


Final flights can be sad or 
victorious, redundant or world 
changing. If we were to hold 
the Tenth Doctor’s final few 
televised appearances up to a 
light for examination, we might see a flying 
object that was holding steady, and even 
lofted to great heights, before crashing with 
style despite some © skillful evasive 
maneuvers. 


In concept the first leg of the journey in The 
Next Doctor was a great idea, the Doctor 
coming face to face with a man who may be 
a future regeneration of himself, yet who 
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does not remember his past. 


This leads to some great moments of 
mystery and tension that were made more 
heavy and real because David Tennant was 
leaving the show the next year. Thus it was 
perfectly possible that the wibbly wobbly 
ways of time travel could give us a glimpse 
of what was in store for us after the Tenth 
Doctor’s departure. This veil of mystery was 
lost way too soon as the Doctor discovered 
the other ‘Doctor’ was a human who had 
been affected by a Cyber info stamp on the 
Doctor. We then spend the next half of the 
special with a boring story on Victorian 
Cybermen, who build a giant Cyber-King to 
fight Godzilla for dominance 

over Japan. | mean it, what 
else could that thing possibly 
be for? 


Planet of the Dead was a 
sadly underrated story with 
a fresh new _ temporary 
companion and a plot that 
played out pretty well, with & 
striking visuals of an alien 
desert word provided by an |}. 
overseas location shoot in § 
the Dubai desert. Some 
excellent special effects § 
work made this one really } 
stand out, and the addition 
of UNIT feels even more natural in this plot 
than it did in the Sontaran two-part story in 
Series Three. It is an adventure that has 
somehow been forgotten about, which is 
sad as it was one of the best of the four 
specials. 


Next the series drew from a vein with which 
it is most familiar: the horror genre. The 
Waters of Mars was a great thriller of an 
episode with scary monsters, alien worlds, 
cute robots and tons of heart wrenching 
emotion and peril. This one was straight 
form the playbook of the Philip Hinchcliffe 
era, and it shows as it has before a more 
adult feel as it strives to make sure no child 
ever looks at the water running out of the 
faucet in quite the same way again. It is 
capped off with an excellent performance by 
David Tennant as a Doctor gone mad with 
the realization that as the last of the Time 
Lords he had no one to stop him from 
altering even fixed points in time. This 


knowledge backfired terribly for him, making 
you really think, as the Doctor crept toward 
death, that we might see a Doctor shaken 
and slightly unhinged as he completed the 
lifetime of this incarnation. 


Quite naturally aspects of the plot of the 
two-part The End of Time drew on the fact 
that we were closing a circle — not just for 
this regeneration of the Doctor but also for 
the entire series since its return in 2005. 
Almost every member of staff, both in front 
of and behind the cameras, was leaving after 
production wrapped up on this epic 


adventure. The story of the Time War was 
explained further, or at least its conclusion, 
with the visions of a Time Lord 


race that had 
become just as bad as the hordes of Daleks 
they started out fighting; and the Master 
and Doctor find a chance to redeem 
themselves to each other by resisting 
together the people they felt compelled to 
run away from so many ages ago. 


Problems lie again in the fact that they not 
only try to cram too much into the story, 
but, like Last of the Time Lords and The Next 
Doctor, some of the basic ideas just seemed 
too much and too vague as to be 
explanations, if not just downright silly. A 
good example of this chaos is the scene shot 
in a junkyard, where the newly-resurrected 
Master confronts the Doctor by shooting 
bolts of blue energy from his hands; it truly 
looks out of place and silly, especially as the 
next few lines of conversation between the 
two are so exceptionally written and have a 
real bearing and emotional impact on the 
nature of the Master and how he and the 


Doctor interact together. This is the way the 
whole thing goes as every moment that 
seems well done and well executed was 
destroyed by a silly and unnecessary 
counterpoint scene or action, that made the 
whole thing seem like a bunch of ideas that 
were just thrown into the fire of production 
without a good edit. 


This was capped off by what has to be the 
longest regeneration in the show’s history, 
as the Tenth Doctor almost took a victory lap 
like ride to see most of the lives he had 
touched throughout this regeneration. 
Although it is plain to see where they were 
trying to go with this it was too long and 
drawn out, to the extent that you really 
started to wish that they 
would just get on with it 
and let him die, as the 
emotion of the moment 
was being drained with each 
visit. When he did finally 
began the process’ of 
renewal he showed himself 
to be fearful of death and a 
touch regretful — something 
that was talked about 
throughout the story and 
would have been a new take 
on regeneration and not the 
huge guest list that ended up 
diluting the effect. 


As a new era began to dawn behind him, the 
David Tennant walked into life after 
regeneration with a whimper and not with a 
bang. Yet he had the fortune of being one of 
the actors to play the part who really got the 
chance to do a little bit of everything; who 
combined a love and passion for the show 
with the fact that he was ‘the Doctor’ for a 
whole new generation of fans. This alone 
should ensure that he is well remembered in 
the history of the show. Surely he will 
forever have a warm place in the hearts of 
all the young children who will one day 
continue the legacy when they create the 
future Doctors that will take his place, and 
inspire future fans in much the same way as 
well. 


Allons-y! 


| Thomas Willam Spychalski 


The Tenth Doctor. Brave and _ inimitably 
charming until the very end, it is perhaps no 
wonder that he gained a significant number 
of friends over his ‘lifetime’. These friends, 
amongst fans especially, achieved the status 
of his ‘companions’. It is these companions 
that helped him to the save the Universe on 
a number of occasions; became his shoulder 
to cry on; were the recipients of his many 
hugs, and joined him in a heck of a lot of 
running. So, the question we ask is: who 
were these companions, and why were they 
the special ones? 


This Doctor’s first ‘assistant’ was fully- 
fledged companion Rose Tyler, as played by 
Billie Piper. Having joined the Ninth Doctor 
on his travels after he saved her from the 
Autons, and blew up her department store 
job (see Rose for full details), she became his 
best friend, and this continued into the 
Tenth Doctor’s era. Together, they battled 
Daleks, Cybermen, the Sycorax, a werewolf 
(or Haemovariform, to be more precise), and 
many other terrible baddies. Their 
partnership, however, ended abruptly at the 
climax of Series Two — Rose was trapped ina 


parallel world after the Doctor sealed the 
void, and she even said ‘I love you’ to him 
during a particularly memorable and tear- 
jerking goodbye scene, set in Bad Wolf Bay, 
in Doomsday. This, along with various other 
aspects, has led to the Doctor and Rose 
being referred to as a couple — David 
Tennant even described their relationship as 
“basically a love story, without the 
sh**ging.” On Rose’s return two years later, 
she witnesses the Doctor getting shot by a 
Dalek - and watches his supposed 
‘regeneration’ in horror, demonstrating her 
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"Her fun, confident and downright dim-witted one 


liners had already made her popular with many 


viewers.” 
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true love for him with a fond hug after he 
reverts back to normal. To some, Rose was 
nothing but a spoilt, chav of a little girl. But 
it is Rose, for many, that proved twenty-first 
century Doctor Who could be as fulfilling, 


funny and emotionally charged as viewers 
both wanted, and expected. 


The opening of Series Three began with the 
introduction of new companion, Martha 


Jones, as played by Freema Agyeman. 
Meeting the Tenth Doctor when the hospital 
she worked at landed on the moon, Martha 
quickly became the Doctor’s best friend — 
feisty, but in a different way from Rose: she 
was going to be a Doctor; she was assertive; 
she was perhaps more mature and level- 
headed than Rose ever was. Travelling with 
this Doctor, she encountered the Daleks, 
Carrionites, Weeping Angels, Cat people, 
and a whole load of other alien life, 
including an array of alien landscapes and 
planets. Martha’s time in the TARDIS ended 
when she chose to look after her family, 
after the supposed ‘end of the world’ (see 
Last of the Time Lords.) This was not her last 
appearance in Doctor Who, however. 
Martha also appeared during Series Four, 
and has had a guest role in the hit spin-off 
Torchwood, proving ever popular with 
viewers for her firm morals, her love for her 
family; and her love for the Doctor. 


Following Martha was none other than the 
return of Donna Noble, as played by 
Catherine Tate. Her fun, confident and 
downright dim-witted one liners had already 
made her popular with many viewers. More, 
her character shows glimpses of those 
featured in her series The Catherine Tate 
Show, a sketch show produced by the BBC. 
Donna was more than a match for the 
Doctor; she even tracked him down herself, 
leading to arguably one of the most hilarious 
scenes in the history of Doctor Who, with 
Donna and the Doctor miming to each other 
through porthole windows (see Partners in 
Crime.) Having rejected the Doctor’s 
invitation to join him after the events of her 
failed marriage to fiancé Lance (see The 
Runaway Bride), Donna comes back fighting 
and meets the Ood, Daleks, Hath, a giant 
Vespiform wasp, Sontarans, and a host of 
other aliens on her travels. Donna’s hot 
headedness and frequent quips (‘I’m not 
mating with you, sunshine!’) make her very 
different from fairly conservative Martha, or 
young and innocent Rose. She _ again 
appeared in the Tenth Doctor’s final 
adventure, The End of Time, but she can no 
longer remember the Doctor, as he had to 
wipe her memories in Journey’s End — if he 
hadn’t, she would have been burnt up from 
the knowledge of a Time Lord she absorbed 
from the Doctor’s very own handy spare 
hand, kept in a jar. 
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prove | 
fearless time rd rie again; he 
said hello to a 2005 version of 
Rose, telling her she would have a 
great year; he saved the son of 
one Sarah Jane Smith, companion 
of the Third and Fourth Doctors; 
and he even set up Captain Jack — 
the charming, omnisexual and 
immortal Torchwood boss he had 
become friends with in his ninth 
incarnation, and with whom he 
had met up again in Series Three — 
with Alonso Frame (played by 
Russell Tovey), a temporary 
‘companion’ that emerged during 
the 2007 Christmas epic Voyage 
Of The Damned. 


companions may have all pee 
| different, but they were all 
brave, loyal, and, ultimately, the 
best of friends. And that is why 
the Doctor will hold them all, in 
both of his hearts, wherever he 
goes, past, present or future. 
Forever. 


| Emily Jones 
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AN APPRECIATION OF CLASSIC.AV FANTASY 


Andersonic is an A5 fanzine which explores and 
discusses the TV series and films of Gerry 
Anderson from Supercar up to New Captain 
Scarlet. Issue 10 is currently available featuring 
an interview with Captain Scarlet director Leo 
Eaton. Previous issues have featured Mike Trim, 
either Mike Noble plus articles on Into Infinity, the 
eens es a = influence of the Cold War, recollections of visits 
A Ne te the Ste Se Same to the Space: 1999 film set and APF studios, the 
= influence of the X-Planes on Century 21 and the 
fate of the Century 21 miniatures that ended up 
in Doctor Who. Further details on contents, how 
to contribute and the availability of back issues 
can be found on our website... 


www.dndersonic.co.uk 


MARTHA JONES: 


THE WORST 
COMPANION EVER! 


Martha Jones arrived in Series Three of the _ string of bit parts and one major part in 


revived Doctor Who. This was the second the soap opera Crossroads. She was hired 
year of David Tennant’s Tenth Doctor. for one series of Doctor Who, not renewed, 

except for ‘one-off’ appearances, as Martha, 
The previous year had seen Rose Tyler in Doctor Who and Torchwood. 


leaving the Doctor after two successful 
seasons. This left the character of Martha The character, Martha Jones, 


Jones, and the actress Freema Agyeman is apparently in her late 
with a tough act to follow. Rose was from 20s. From an American 
the lower class, a resident of a London perspective, she is 
project with “no ‘A’ levels, no future”, inher apparently in her 

own words. We watched Rose grow from seventh or eighth 


the impulsive, then scared and confused girl year of medical 

(see The End of the World, 2005) toatime- school. Despite having 

travelling adventurer. to pay for an 
expensive medical 

Now, the new companion was a different school, she has her 

sort. She came from a higher level of society own apartment. 

and attending medical school tobecomea_ __ She also 

doctor. apparently works 
at the hospital 

On one mailing list, Martha was described ~— where she is 

as intelligent, witty and “proved herself in studying. She has 


the very first episode.” In my original one sister and one | 
viewing of Series Three, | had found Martha brother and her 
to be dull, whiney, lacking presence and parents are either 
executed by fairly wooden acting. divorced or separated, 


with her father’s girlfriend 
So rather than rely on memory, | went back being a big point of 
and watched all 13 episodes of Series Three, contention. 
without relying on previous judgments, to 
discover how Martha Jones really Analysis 
performed as a companion. 
Series Three does not hold 


Basics up well on second viewing. 
Especially when you are 
Martha Jones was played by Freeman paying close attention to 


Agyeman. Freema is a British actress whose what the characters are 
résumé, before Doctor Who, consisted ofa doing and saying, many, 


many plot holes become apparent. Even in 
the excellent two-parter Human Nature/The 
Family of Blood you have to do some 


explaining to even get to the beginning: How § 


do we get from the Doctor rewriting his DNA 
and forgetting, to the point where he is a 
teacher? Think about it! 


In my re-review of Series Three, there were 
occasions where Martha surprised me and it 
is worth mentioning that there are a few 
good moments for the character. In Smith 
and Jones she points out the Plasmavore to 
the Judoon, then saves the Doctor’s life. In 
The Lazarus Experiment she takes the 
initiative to taunt Professor Lazarus. And, of 


course, Last of the Time Lords is where she is fj 


given the biggest amount of screen time and Jaa 


actually carries the story. 


However, for the majority of the time, 
Martha is a bit-part player. She gets scenes 
here and there and these instances rarely 
advance the story or character. It’s almost 
like they said, ‘Oops, we need to put a 
Martha scene here.’ Then many, many of 
these scenes are Martha complaining or 
having ‘heart-to-heart’ talks. This is 
reminiscent of soap operas. In short, very 
seldom does Martha carry the story and in 
many instances, her scenes can be excised 
from the narrative without harming the 
story. 


For example, Blink is Series Three’s ‘Doctor- 
lite’ story, where Carrie Mulligan, as Sally 
Sparrow, drives the story. Martha has five 
lines in the story and four of those lines are 
complaints. As an aside, it seems ironic that 
the award-winning episode for Series Three 
is the one with the least David Tennant and 
Freema Agyeman in it! 


Just stop and compare the character of Sally * 


Sparrow to Martha Jones (of any story). The 
characterization of Martha is very shallow. 
For example, in the party at the beginning of 
The Lazarus Experiment, we catch of glimpse 
of the dynamics of Martha’s family. 
However, Martha herself fades into the 
background such that the camera has to cut 
to her while others are talking, just to 
remind us that she’s there. 


We first meet Martha in the initial episode 
Smith and Jones. This is her debut and 
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"_..for the majority of the time, Martha is a bit-part player. She gets 
scenes here and there and these instances rarely advance the story or 
character.” 


where we should get a good background on 
the character. This is the exposition for the 
whole series. Despite the fact that Martha 
does save the Doctor’s life, the rest of what 
she does is hardly flattering. 


First, we are told that Martha could “always 


handle Dad”. We then get two examples of 
how she isn’t able to handle that situation. 
At the beginning she phones her Dad to 
convince him not to bring his girlfriend to a 
family party. As we shall see, Martha starts 
with one statement, and when her father 
begins arguing, she gets quiet and doesn’t 


even try to get a word in. This also occurs at 
the end of the story where the party breaks 
up with a fight between her mother and 
father. Martha delivers one lame line (“it 
doesn’t matter”) then stops dead, fading 
into the background. In a similar situation, 
earlier in the episode, there is a scene with 
the Slab where she delivers an angry remark 
when it bumps into her. Then she shuts up 
abruptly when all it does is turn toward her. 


Next there is the opening scene with the 
Doctor after the hospital hf 
lands on the moon. She 

tells him “As far as I’m 
concerned, you have to 

earn that title.” This is quite 
a remark from a person who 
knows nothing about to 
whom she is talking. Think 
about the situation. She 
knows nothing of this John 
Smith and, for all Martha 
knows, he could be a Nobel 
Prize winner. However, she 
has already decided that he’s 
scum. It’s quite arrogant and 
delivered arrogantly. Then 
remember, this is from an 
‘almost doctor’ who has just 
run past panicking patients to 
get a look outside. 


It is this incident that gives us a 
preview of Martha’s self- 
centeredness. She has just 
screamed her lungs out when the 
hospital moved, and now, when 
the immediate threat to her is 
over, she rushes for a window to 
see out. She squeezes past 
disoriented patients filling the 
hallways, yelling at them to get 
back to their rooms. Meanwhile, 
her workmate is busy helping 
patients. 


It’s not just this incident or this episode, 
either. In Daleks in Manhattan she asks 
Solomon how many people are in 
Hooverville and you have to see the look of 
disgust on her face as he answers her. It is 
not a look of concern. Later, when the 
Doctor volunteers to work in the sewers, she 
says “I’ll kill you for this.” In Gridlock she 
complains that “you took me to the slums!” 


j told to handle) Martha. It takes until the 


and “you took me to the same place you 


took her”. Later, when she finds out that the 
food she’s eating is recycled, she drops it. In 


The Family of Blood, she angrily screams 
“You fell in love with a human and it wasn’t 
me!” Pretty much, it’s all about Martha. 


Daleks in Manhattan, and the second part 
Evolution of the Daleks, have plot problems 
but do indicate interesting points on how 
the writers handled (and 


ti 


maybe, were 


fourth episode of the season to finally show 
Martha with some concern for somebody 
other than Martha. If you don’t believe me, 
watch the first four episodes, including 
scenes with her family and you will not find 
one incident where she shows any concern. 
Here she meets Tallulah, excellently played 
by Miranda Raison. In a heart-to-heart talk 
about Lazlo, Martha identifies with the 
blonde, because she also has a ‘lost’ lover. 
This is the first indication on how Martha is 


to be handled. From this point on, most of 
Martha’s major scenes involve soap-opera 
type situations. Later, in the same episode, 
they have another soap-opera type 
conversation as they examine the blueprints. 
Here, again, Martha completely ignores 
Tallulah’s situation, goes on about her and 
the Doctor, causing the blonde to lose her 
composure. Martha is complaining and is 
only thinking of Martha. 

— - 


Evolution of the Daleks contains 
‘| a scene that is almost 
completely illogical and, if 
excised from the story, 
wouldn’t make a bit of 
difference. When the Doctor 
surrenders to the Daleks (to 
prevent the men of 
Hooverville from being 
slaughtered), he hands 
Martha the psychic paper. 
Later, trying to figure out 
what she’s supposed to do 
with it, she makes the 
connection with Dalekanium 
and the Empire State 
Building. Sadly, the logic 
doesn’t follow, or at least 
we’re not privy to it. This 
gets Lazlo, Tallulah and 
Martha to nearly the top 
floor of the Empire State 
Building. Move ahead to 
where they have to stop 
the pig men. Martha, 
who in Smith and Jones 
appeared like she had no 
knowledge at all of 
electricity (she could 
have stopped the 
runaway MRI unit if she 
wasn’t busy panicking), 
suddenly comes up with the idea to 
electrocute the pig men. Suffice it to say, as 
an electrical engineer, her method would 
not have worked and, if the lightning strike 
(which was supposed to be a gamma 
radiation burst) even reached halfway down 
the pipes, it would have arced through 
Martha and company, as they were huddled 
against a large beam. Most likely, the 
lightning strike would have arced through 
the first wood sawhorse. With enough 
voltage to arc through air, a little wood 
would not have insulated it. 


It’s hard to understand why this scene was_ _— Family of Blood would not have been much ~=Human Nature/The Family of Blood right 


included unless you realize that it was of a story except for Martha’s from the outset. She is told, by the Doctor, 
inserted to give Martha some part inastory incompetence. It’s fairly amazing that the to keep the watch with her. Of course, she 
where she really has been a bit player. Doctor would trust Martha that far without, doesn’t. She allows it to lie in the open in 
Realizing this, if you go back, you begin to as far as the episodes we’d seen to that John Smith’s quarters where anyone can 


see many scenes that were added just for point, any evidence that she could handle it. walk off with it, and someone does. Then, 
Martha, that have no bearing on the story. _‘ This story shows, more than any other, how _ she continually returns to the TARDIS. The 
In Utopia, Martha and Chanthro leave the many problems Martha has with decisions. _ Doctor specifically tells her not to worry 


laboratory with circuit boards, walk around, Up to this point she had diligently done about the TARDIS as he will put it in sleep 
meet Cree again, then return to the lab with everything the Doctor has asked, aslongas mode. As a result, her continual little trips 
the same boards. Although what Cree says _—_ she didn’t have to think. You might think lead the Family of Blood to their exact date 
turns up in Last of the Time Lords neither that she was resourceful in The Lazarus and time and to the exact location of the 
time does it have a real bearing on the story. Experiment when she taunted Professor TARDIS. Her two televised visits to the 
Lazarus to get him to change. However, that TARDIS also reveal what is Martha’s major 
Scenes like these are supposed to be added _—was just a testament as to how much focus. Both times she replays a video from 
to either advance the story or do character Martha doesn’t think, as she gets the results the Doctor with a list of do’s and don’ts. For 
development. Considering the shallow she and the Doctor want, but now finds a companion that is supposedly trusted with 
development of Martha’s character, and this herself chased by a monster without any the life of the Time Lord, it’s a long list. The 
can be a fault of the general writing in the idea what to do, other than just survive. first time Martha wonders about the streak 
series, these scenes are almost wasted time. Here she was saved by the Doctor ina more they witnessed in the night sky. Martha is 
Unless, of course, you have a crush on the exciting finish that was the result of her almost casual about that, however, when 
heavily made-up actress. stupidity. she returns the next time, she’s screaming 
“You never said anything about falling in 
The two-part story Human Nature/The Her lack of intelligence is also highlighted in love!” One would think that, being in love 


re 


with the Doctor, she would do her best to 
keep him safe, but Martha here is just 
thinking of herself. 


Then there is her constant blabbing about 
‘going to the stars’ with her friend Jenny. 
Anyone with any intelligence would have 
known enough to be quite. And this is not 
the first, second or even third experience of 
time travel for Martha. She apparently finds 
it hard to learn. 


Finally, we have Martha’s attempts to get 
John Smith to realize he’s the Doctor. These 
pitiful attempts (she has to slap him, huh?) 
mark again that this medical school student 
is not thinking. She knows he’s got a 
memory block. She knows he’s 
blocked from remembering 

about the watch. What she 

doesn’t appear to grasp is that 

she, at that time, had two items 
that would have greatly helped: 

The Journal of Impossible 

Things, and the TARDIS. 

However, her approach is to yell 
and cajole. 


Bottom line is, if Martha had stopped to 
think, she could have prevented everything 
from happening. Of course, then there 
would not have been much of a story. 


There are two further incidents in this pair 
of episodes that are more revealing of 
Martha’s character. The first is when she 
attempts to convince matron of her studies 
to become a doctor. This scene is illogical 
because it signifies nothing and 
accomplishes nothing, except maybe 
Martha’s self-centeredness in needing to 
prove she is better in an age when her race 
is believed to be almost sub-human. The 
purpose of this scene is to attempt to show 
that Martha is intelligent by having her rattle 
off a memorized list of hand bones. Even 
then, matron just walks away. Never mind 
the fact that Martha pointed to the wrong 
place a couple of times. 


The other incident gives us insight into how 
the writers are writing for Martha and the 
actress Freema herself. In the dance scene, 
where the Family of Blood holds matron and 
Martha hostage, the boy opens the watch to 
cause a disturbance. There are a few blurred 
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frames and suddenly Martha is holding the 
gun on the Family. Very simply this is done 
because the actress cannot handle action 
sequences. By this time we’ve already 
discovered that Martha/Freeman can’t run 
(there are body double sequences), so this is 
not unusual, but a standard way of handling 
this type of situation. 


It’s obvious that the Family really doesn’t 
believe Martha, just watch their faces. It is 
typical Martha fashion to shout arrogantly 
and, when confronted, she backs off and 
runs. However, this scene is a bit more 
complex and I’m not sure that even a 
competent companion would have shot. 
Rose would have and taken the 


"Fading into the background is what the 


actress seems to be good at.” 


consequences. 


Compare this situation to a similar situation 
that Rose found herself in. In The Christmas 
Invasion, although she was scared, Rose 
stood up to the Sycorax (and made a fool of 
herself) because someone had to do 
something. In The Family of Blood we’ve 
seen what was Martha’s response. 


Martha does not do a very good job of 
resisting anything or anyone. She does not 
fight back when ‘kidnapped’ in Gridlock. She 
lacks any resistance to the Family during the 
dance scene, when she is initially held 
hostage. In addition, she can’t run 
particularly well (as evidenced on the body 
doubles used in distant scenes). We know 
how much running is required in Doctor 
Who! 


Fading into the background is what the 
actress seems to be good at. For example, in 
the party at the beginning of The Lazarus 
Experiment, you'll notice that Martha has 
almost no dialogue, but, to prevent the 
audience from forgetting her, the scene cuts 
to her as other people are speaking. The 


same thing happens during ‘Family of Blood’ 
during the TARDIS hostage scene. Martha 
has one or two lines but in comparison to 
the excellent acting of David Tennant and 
Jessica Hynes, her presence fades. Of 
course, the camera does periodically cut to 
her during other characters’ dialogue. 


Now, having travelled with the Doctor for 
ten episodes, been through the mistakes of 
Human Nature and The Family of Blood, you 
would have thought that by Utopia that 
Martha would have matured into a reliable 
companion. Martha meets Chanthro, who is 
the last of her kind and who speaks with a 
particular structure because it is ‘respectful’. 
What does Martha do? She tries to get her 
to speak differently. Why? 
This is just another 
throwaway Martha scene. 


The more serious matter is 
what Martha does when she 
sees the watch. When 
Professor Yana mentions that 
it has never worked, does 
Martha think for a second and 
formulate a plan? No, instead 
she heads straight on trying to get him to 
open the watch. You would have thought 
that she would have realized by now that 
dangerous things can happen at a moment’s 
notice. Even when she actually identifies the 
watch, she can’t control her reactions. 
Watch the expression on her face. So again, 
Martha blunders and causes havoc, this 
time, to the whole world. Does this girl ever 
learn? 


In Utopia, if you look carefully, the writer 
and consequently the director does not have 
much faith in her ability. She has two tasks. 
The first mentioned earlier consists of 
walking around and putting boards in a slot. 
The second task is for Professor Yana, who 
has her push the letter P each time the 
transmission fades. This does not say much 
for the character. 


Considering all this, Last of the Time Lords is 
very incongruous. We have been treated to 
a companion whose major accomplishments 
have been getting the Doctor into trouble 
and complaining, but now the ‘Fate of the 
World’ is in her hands. 


Even as late as The Sound of Drums, Martha 
is still very self-centered. Because her family 
has been arrested and despite the fact that 
both her parents screamed at her to get 
away, she has a hissy fit and is going to her 
parents’ house no matter what. She won’t 
listen to either the Doctor or Jack and both 
accompany her into serious danger. 
Remember this is a person who is nearly a 
doctor, to be handling people’s lives, and 
she can’t think straight under pressure. 
However, this is a scene that the actress can 
handle — a soap-opera type scene. 


It will bear 
remembering 
that this is 
similar to the 
tantrum scene 
at the end of 
Gridlock where 
she grabs a 
chair and sits 
down refusing 
to move until 
he tells her all. 
Any parent will 
tell you that 
when your kid 
does that, you 
walk away. The 
Doctor should 
have and 
maybe we 
might have 
had a better 
companion. 


It’s hard to 
analyze Last of 
the Time Lords in view of the previous point 
for two reasons. The first is that there are so 
many plot holes. Second, the entire action is 
centered around a character that hasn’t 
changed from day one, who now 
miraculously becomes the ‘Savior of the 
World’. 


Major plot holes revolve around the massive 
plan that all comes together a year later at 
the exact time. In the previous episode, the 
Doctor had maybe 30 seconds to tell Martha 
his plan, but now we see his companion has 
walked around the world, set up a dummy 
weapon to kill the master, understands who 
is going betray her and when, and has a 


whole speech prepared for the correct 
timing when in front of the Master. This is a 
situation where everybody can speculate on 
how it could have happened. If you have to 
spend a lot of time explaining it, it’s just a 
big plot hole. 


The whole idea of Martha as a legendary 
figure does not ring true. They don’t spend 
enough time developing it. It just springs full 
force on us with supporting characters 
hurriedly trying to explain it. As we have 
seen, this actress does not handle certain 
scenes well, so giving a series of cut scenes 


to explain her journey and give it reality 
were probably out of the question. When 
she begins her speech to the crowd in the 
workhouse, she’s less than impressive and 
seems tentative despite the fact that she 
must’ve given this speech hundreds of times 
before. 


A rather jarring scene then occurs here 
which is totally at odds with what they are 
trying to tell us about the ‘new’ Martha. 
When she gives herself up to the Master and 
he’s about to kill her in the street, Tom 
Milligan runs out yelling and gets killed 
instead. Martha barely registers any 
concern. Remember this is the guy she was 


beginning to get sweet on. 


We should probably mention something 
about Martha’s medical expertise. 


In Smith and Jones, Martha has two 
opportunities to ‘show her stuff’ during the 
tour by her instructor. Both times she is not 
even close. In the second opportunity, with 
the Doctor as patient ‘John Smith’ she 
becomes distracted by the dual heartbeats. 
The key here is that she doesn’t understand 
it, but says nothing to anybody. The main 
characteristic of any competent medical 
student is to 
learn, because 
people’s lives 
are on the 
line. 
Somebody 
should have 
been asking 
questions. 


For the rest of 
the series, 
there is very 
little on her 
medical 
knowledge. 
She seems to 
have a fetish 
with CPR, 
literally 
jumping to it 
at every 
possible 
opportunity. It 
strikes us like 
a kid with a 
new toy. Other than that, she has apparently 
tended to wounds of the men of Hooverville. 
Not much is shown except a tentative 
Martha daintily trying to tie a knot ina 
bandage. This also brings up another point. 
If you watch carefully, Martha performs 
many simple tasks more like she’s a 
supermodel trying not to break her nails. 


Conclusions 


There are more instances of Martha’s 
unconcern for others, her lack of initiative 
and intelligence and several clear examples 
of how she lacks serious knowledge of 
medical practice. What you have to think 


decided to create such a flawed 
and elitist character, whether it 
was substandard writing/editing 
or was it the actress in the part. 


Freema Agyeman was not 
contracted for a second series. 
In fact, in the swirl of rumors 
and stories, she wasn’t 
contracted to do Torchwood 
either (at least on a regular 
basis). It seemed almost as if 
they were waiting for her to get 
another job before they 
announced anything. 


A second item here is what we 
learned when we viewed the 
Doctor Who Confidentials. | 
mean the full length ones. The 
first oddity was that there 
seemed to be no difference in 
personality between Freema as 
shown in the Confidentials and 
Martha in the episodes. Then 
there were the constant, at least 
one time each episode, where 
someone had to say how great 
Freema was to work with, to 
direct, did such a good job, etc. 
To me, if you have to keep 
repeating it, it ain’t true. If it 
were true, we’d know already. It 
seems to be pure Public 
Relations. 


Finally, there were several 
scenes that seem to be inside 
jokes as to the character’s 
abilities. In Last of the Time 
Lords, there is an odd section to 
the scene where Tom Milligan, 
Martha and Doctor Docherty 
attempt to bring down one of 
the spheres. When Milligan lures 
one with a gunshot, Martha goes 
running and tells Docherty that 
the sphere is coming, to get 
ready. This doctor gives her a 
stare and says, “You do your job 


and I'll do mine.” After which, quite literally, 
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"_.-She may not have been the worst 
companion, but she was one who 
generally was more a danger to the 
Doctor than an asset.” 


Martha does nothing. Oh, she has a moment a part of Freema Agyeman’s involvement 
of soap-opera distress when the nature of may have been to stand around looking 
the Toclafane is revealed, but otherwise pretty. 

nothing. This odd, out of place moment, may 


have been a subtle inside joke as to So, my opinion is that the Martha that we 


| saw in the 13 episodes in Series 
Three of the new Doctor Who 
was the result of the actress. 
The character was written 
around what she could do and 
accomplish. 


In many businesses, hiring 
managers will tell you that they 
get applicants that ‘ace the 
interview’, and perform poorly. 
In this case, I’m sure that 
Freema did a great job at the 
audition and was found to be 
easy to work with. However, 
when they began filming, they 
realized she, at that time, had 
limited abilities. 


A friend of mine who, for many 
years, was associated with a 
large US movie studio, once told 
me that soap operas don’t teach 
actors how to act. | submit that 
Freema was actually learning as 
the series went on, and dialogue 
and scenes were constructed 
around her abilities at the time. 


As a result, Martha developed 
as a self-centered character with 
little concern for others, lacking 
in intelligence and a chronic 
complainer. These attributes 
more or less define the ideal 
character for a soap opera 
(Think about it!). This was 
certainly different for Doctor 
Who and we can certainly 
speculate as to why the Doctor 
put up with this. 


As to the original question in the 
title, the answer is no, she may 
not have been the worst 
companion, but she was one 
who generally was more a 
danger to the Doctor than an 
asset. She had her moments of 
glory, especially in Last of the 


Martha’s ability. It may also pointed out that Time Lords and she had her moments of 


complete uselessness. In my opinion, the 
Doctor could have done much better with 
someone else. 


| Steve Tomporowski 
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LET’S get one thing straight before | start 
here. | like David Tennant. | think he’s 
brilliant. Every time I’ve seen him in 
something, I’ve totally believed in his 
character. 


Let me demonstrate how good an actor he 
is. My wife is not a Doctor Who fan. She’s 
quite the opposite, in fact, and no matter 
how hard I’ve’ tried (which | must admit;-isn’t 
that much!), she just doesn’t get what it is 
that we love and cherish so much. 


Back in Christmas 2005, we saw a trailer for 
Secret Smile on ITV. Jen thought the central 
premise sounded interesting, so we watched 
it. And David Tennant was brilliant — the 
eyes, the mouth, the body language, 
everything. He was great, and she took a 
real shine to him. 


Then on another occasion, by chance we 


through the channels when we caught a 
brief excerpt of Russell T. Davies’ take on 
Casanova. She had no idea what it was, 
hadn’t clocked Tennant as it was a Peter 
O'Toole section in the narrative, so put 
down the remote and started viewing. Then, 
when it cut back to a Tennant section she 
was slightly surprised, but kept watching 
even though she made a disparaging 
comment! Before long, she was hooked, and 
was gutted when the episode ended. When | 
mentioned | had the series on DVD, she 
insisted we watch it all. We did, and: she 
loved it, especially David. 


So what’s all that got to do with the price of 
cheese? In short, nothing really, but I just 
wanted to prove that David Tennant is 
eminently watchable, and not just to we 
fans. 


After all, we knew he was good — just listen 


Finish’s Colditz. It’s quite a chilling turn as 
he’s so utterly ruthless and makes the 
character completely and utterly 
irredeemable. 


But then he turns his hand to Daft Jamie in 
Medicinal Purposes, and plays someone 
that’s completely different, being likeable 
and trustworthy — in fact too trusting — and 
again is believable. 


Throw in Colonel Ross Brimmicombe-Wood 
from the UNIT series and Doctor Who 
Unbound: Sympathy for the Devil and you 
have yet another memorable character, 
before we even get to Galanar, the lead of 
Dalek Empire III, another hero who sticks out 
in the mind. 


So to briefly sum up all of the above, David 
Tennant is a bloody good actor. 


were recently watching TV, and were flicking to his turn as the Nazi Feldwebel Kurtz in Big My problem is, | don’t always find his Doctor 
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My problem is, | don’t always find his Doctor react ina certain situation, there exists the 
possibility he might just go against 
everything we’d expect from him. 


to be my cup of tea. 


You see, | was expecting the Tenth Doctor to 
be someone completely different 
from who he ultimately turned out 
to be. When the Doctor’s trying to 
work out who he is at the end of 
The Christmas Invasion (2005), he 
effectively kills the Sycorax leader 
and utters: “No second chances. 
I’m that sort of a man.” 


That would have been a 
fascinating new take on the 
character — somewhere between 
the Unbound Doctor played by 
David Collings in Full Fathom Five, 
and Colin Baker’s Sixth Doctor — 
but done properly. 


(Poor Colin — an actor let down by 
behind-the-scenes squabbling 
between the producer and his 
script editor, and a series of 
incompetent and inappropriate 
writers for Doctor Who. The 
character’s inner passion and 
exuberant excesses were 
transformed into constant 
blustering, bombastic outbursts, 
egotistical ravings, with a general 
nastiness about him. Another 
wasted opportunity, which 
thankfully Big Finish has managed 
to put right.) 


Given this early statement of 
intent, | really did expect the 
Tenth Doctor to be aman on 
edge, still haunted by the 
traumatic events of the Time War 
when everyone and everything he 
knew on Gallifrey crashed and 
burned. How could that not affect 
you, even after another 
regeneration? 


While still capable of being warm 
and compassionate to his friends, | 
was given the impression that this 
incarnation would possess a cold 
touch when dealing with his 
enemies, a ruthless edge we’d never seen 
before in our hero. Just when you think you 
know the Doctor and how he’s going to 


But this was something that rarely 
manifested itself on screen. 


Racking my brain, | can only think of a 
handful of examples where this actually 
happened. 


We’ve got The Christmas Invasion, 
where he threw the satsuma to 
disable part of the Sycorax ship 
exterior, causing their leader to 
plummet to his death. 


There’s The Age of Steel (2006) 
when the Doctor knew the only 
way to dispense with the threat of 
the Cybermen was to neutralise 
their emotional inhibitors. 


In The Runaway Bride (2006), the 
Doctor ruthlessly wipes out the 
Racnoss in a manner in which 
we’ve all taken care of spiders, by 
flushing them down the plughole. 


Human Nature (2007) sees him 
callously deal with the Family of 
Blood, giving them the immortality 
they craved. He pushes Mother of 
Mine out of the TARDIS into the 
event horizon of a collapsing 
galaxy, wraps Father of Mine in 
unbreakable chains forged in the 
heart of a dwarf star, traps Sister 
of Mine in every mirror in 
existence and locks Son of Mine in 
a constant state of paralysis under 
the guise of a scarecrow (and just 
hope no one ever takes the mask 


J off that scarecrow!). 


And in The Waters of Mars (2009), 
he takes his no more Mr Nice Guy 
personality to the limit, declaring 
himself to be no longer bound by 
the laws of his race and has total 
authority over time. Proclaiming 
himself as ‘Time Lord Victorious’, 
he can ensure the survival of 
pivotal figures such as Adelaide. 
Backing away from the Doctor and 
his new-found arrogance, 
Adelaide returns home and 
commits suicide. 


This is a side of the Doctor that 


was well worth exploring, as we see he’s not 
a whiter-than-white hero, as there are 
shades of grey about him. 


“There are numerous occasions when | expected him to be far 


more severe, but instead he’s laid back about the danger he’s 


facing and the characters he meets.” 


On the surface, the Tenth Doctor is a 
Mockney wideboy, coming in with his jokes, 
light-hearted manner, and apparent refusal 
to take himself, or indeed anyone else, 
seriously. He’s amiable, a best friend to his 
companions, and loyal to the end. This is a 
Doctor who loves life, and his friends. 


But as we know, he has his darker moments, 


and it takes Donna Noble to bring him to his 
senses when he’s wiping out the Racnoss. 


Echoes of the Time War must still be 
lingering in his head, as he tries to save the 
innocents he was unable to save on 
Gallifrey. Freedom comes at a cost, and it’s 
one this Doctor is willing to pay. 


Having a Doctor with a more ruthless edge, 
one who is willing to kill (albeit not picking 
up a gun), is something different. Its 
character progression, and it’s got to be 
welcomed. 


However, the Doctor’s an inconsistent 
character. There’re numerous occasions 
when | expected him to be far more severe, 
but instead he’s laid back about the danger 
he’s facing and the characters he meets. 


For example, the very episode after he’s a 
‘no-second-chances man’ he goes the other 
way with Cassandra in New Earth (2006). 
She was willing to kill the inhabitants of 
Platform One, but the Doctor takes pity.on 
her.and takes her back to meet herself. 


Take Tooth and Claw (2006) when the 
werewolf is rampaging through Torchwood 
House, killing everyone in sight. Instead of 
formulating a plan to defeat the werewolf, 
the Doctor and Rose make it to the library 
where they laugh and joke about events, 
when there’s a tragedy unfolding outside its 
very doors. 


Then there’s the Absorbaloff in Love and 
Monsters (2006). It’s quite obvious what the 
man from Clom has been up to, taking lives 
to sustain his own, so what do the Doctor 
and Rose do? Turn up and make cheap jokes 
at his expense. 


And as for the Master in Last of the 
Time Lords (2007), was it a case of 
no second chances, for the man 
who'd imprisoned and tortured him? 
No, just simply: “/ forgive you.” 


For me, it’s inconsistent writing. 
Tennant always plays the Doctor well, 
but it’s just a shame he wasn’t given a 
chance to flex his acting muscles a little 
bit more. 


We know from Casanova he’s more than 
capable of the light comedy and the 
romantic scenes, and Secret Smile shows his 
darker side — which he isn’t tapped into that 
often. And his brief Harry Potter and the 
Goblet of Fire appearance shows he can do 
eyeball-rolling insanity as well! 


Perhaps a few more darker moments, 
rather than just a handful spread across his 
three series and seven specials, would have 
satisfied me more: Moments of self-doubt, 
as he wonders whether he’s done — and is 
doing — the right thing, would have satisfied 
me more. More scenes with Wilf, a pair of 
old soldiers, looking back on their lives... 


| just wish David Tennant had done one 
more year under Steven Moffat’s reign, as 
it would have been fascinating to see just 
how the character would have evolved 


under a different show runner (and that’s no § 


offence meant to Matt Smith). 


And one final thought. In The Waters of 


Mars, | still believe there should have been 
more devastating events for the Doctor 
personally, after changing the course of 
time. He changes time slightly, but history 
reasserts itself quickly with the death of 
Adelaide. 


But what if saving Adelaide, even 
temporarily, had put fractures in the Web of 
Time? What if it had started to crumble, 
slowly but surely, as time started to rewrite 
itself? 


For me, the logical conclusion of this would 

have been brief moments from the Doctor’s 

past un-happening, leading to the 

resurrection of the Master in 2009/2010 

finale The End of Time (slightly more 

_. satisfying than the DNA transfer 
4 exercise organised by the 

, previously unmentioned 

Cult of Saxon). 


For me, the Tenth 
Doctor was a perfect 
Tennant, but the 
character didn’t score 
the perfect ten. 


| Kenny Smith 
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ee has always had a 
place in Doctor Who as a 
series. From the very 
beginning companions 
! lan and Barbara show 
© signs of a blossoming 
' relationship, and then we see 
Susan depart to be with her 
. newfound love, David, in The 
& Dalek Invasion of Earth 
©, (1964). However, romance 
, as far as the Doctor is 
concerned is a different 
story... 


i Let’s look at the little facts 
we know. First, the 
Doctor has a 
% granddaughter, Susan. 
Now, | know there 
are some that think 
this may be a term 
f of endearment but 
personally | choose to 
believe that she really is 
his granddaughter. So, 
& with that in mind, there 
has been a_ family 
before involving the 
Doctor, a meaningful 
relationship — which 
led to offspring — 
however that is all 
we really know. 
The Doctor has 
k gone on to say 
he was a 
father 
and 
that 
he had/ 
: f -/ has a 
= = family in 
— several episodes but chooses 


' 
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never to elaborate, a subject 
which obviously pains him and 
which he prefers to keep to 
himself. We do know, though, 
that the Doctor is capable of love 
and beyond... 


Without wishing to divide the 
classic and the new series, a split 
does exist, and that split is 
romance. The relationship of 
Doctor and companion, which 
has evolved in the new series, 
has come to mean feelings 
stronger than friendship. In the 
classic series the Doctor’s 
relationships can be marked up 
as different kinds. Being of an 
older appearance the First 
Doctor becomes a 
grandfather to all, not 
just Susan. He is a 
wise old man _ from 
outer space with 
knowledge beyond all that he 
encounters; he is the figurehead 
of the group. The Second Doctor 
is like a mad-uncle who is fun to 
have around. He cares for his 
companions; they are like family 
to him and in turn they shower 
affection on him. But, again, 
love/romance is not present. On 
to the Third Doctor and we have 
a father figure for Jo who clearly 
looks up to the Time Lord. Her 
departure in The Green Death 
(1973), with the lonely figure of 
the Doctor on the hill, reflects 
that of a parent seeing their child 
leave home, a.sad but warming 
occasion — pride more than love 
in this case, but caring 
nevertheless. 


To pause here, it could be 
argued that the 

reason love/ 

romance hadn’t 

been suggested so y 
far is that the 

Doctors had all 

been older in appearance to 
their companions or others who 
may have been possible love 
interests. However, this changes 
when we look at the next 
incarnations... 


The Fourth Doctor and Sarah 
Jane Smith share a special 
friendship; they are 

the best of friends 

having the time of 

their lives together. 

They laugh, they joke, they 
know each other so well, they 
are the nearest you could come 
to a match made for each other, 
yet nothing beyond friendship 
occurs to them or indeed the 
audience. The Fifth Doctor with 
Tegan, Nyssa and Adric work as a 
team with the Time Lord as the 
leader. Later, with Peri, we see a 
similar shade. of the Fourth 
Doctor .and Sarah Jane. The 
strongest piece of evidence to 
highlight this being the Doctor’s 
sacrifice in The Caves of 
Androzani (1984), ending his 
own life to save that of his 
companion Peri. The brashness 
of the Sixth Doctor doesn’t allow 
for any suggestions of love/ 
romance towards 
Peri or even Mel, 

though care for each 

is evident under his yy 


exterior. The 

Seventh Doctor 

and Ace share a 

similar father- 

daughter relationship to that 

of the third incarnation and 

Jo Grant, with Ace looking up 

to the Doctor but still 
defying him when she can. 


"_..what we got was Martha Jones falling in 
love with the Doctor and him not 
reciprocating, having not yet got over Rose. It 
was too soon for the Doctor and the series.” 


tragedy of the 
separation of Rose Ww 
and the Doctor 

means so much more with 
them both potentially in 
love with each other. Those 
parting scenes, where Rose 
is pulled into the parallel 
universe, are aided by the 


It’s the Eighth Doctor that 
opens the door to romance 
in Doctor Who with ‘that 
kiss’ in the TV Movie. Now, | 
don’t want to debate the 
meaning of the kiss, and the 
problems fans find with it, 
as | think this has been 
covered extensively by 
others already. How this 
would have been developed 
if a full season had been 
commissioned is not known, 
but it is interesting to hear 
that production members of 
the 2005 revival Russell T 
Davies and Phil Collinson 
cite the TV Movie as a large 
influence on what they 
went on to produce. 


In Christopher Eccleston’s 
season we_ had hints, 
suggestions of love and 
what it is and whether the 
Doctor has had it before, 
but it wasn’t until Series 
Two and the Tenth Doctor 
that things really kicked off. 
A new,  younger-looking 
Doctor and an 
impressionable. » companion 
in Rose and things start to 
happen. There is a 
connection between the 
two which. builds as the | 
adventures pass. The Doctor 
is confident and eager to 
please — his actions mirror 


those of someone wanting 
to impress a love interest. The two become 
almost arrogant in their actions as they 
compete to woe each other. A prime 
example can be seen in Tooth and Claw 
(2006) as they jest between 
ia in the presence of 


connection the two have 
made throughout their 
time together, and the last 
scenes on Bad Wolf Bay 
are emotionally perfect. 


Series Three of the new 
series and we see the 
Doctor paired with Martha 
Jones as his travelling 
companion: a headstrong 
trainee doctor who is 
smart and very capable of 
handling herself. So why 
do we have to have her 
fall in love with the 
Doctor? Not long before 
that we had the mourning 
Doctor in The Runaway 
Bride (2006) being brought 
back to sort-of normal by 
Donna Noble — it’s then 
that | feel Donna should 
have taken over the 
mantle of companion. 
What the Doctor and the 
series needed at this time 
was for the companion 
and Doctor to be friends — 
and only friends — again; 
travelling together, 
righting © wrongs and 
having the time of their 
lives without the 
complications of love. 
However, what we got 
was Martha Jones falling 
in love with the Doctor 
and him not reciprocating, 
having not yet got over 
Rose. It was too soon for 


Queen Victoria. However, when you look at 
the full picture you see the two falling for 
each other. There then comes strength to 
the argument of romance holding a place in 
Doctor Who when you consider the finale of 
that season. The added tension and final 


the Doctor and the series. 


It comes as no surprise that Donna Noble 
has become a fan favourite in 
terms of the new = series 
companions. A no-nonsense 


Rose with a human copy of the 

Doctor(!), marry Donna off, set up Ww 
Captain Jack with Titanic crew 
member Midshipman Frame, and have 
Martha Jones marry Mickey Smith (don’t get 
me started on this one!). And all this in a five 
-year span of time when little has gone 
before in terms of romance for the Doctor! 


The change in production teams now sees 
Steven Moffat as show runner and, crucially, 
the man has a track record of introducing 
the Doctor to love interests such as Madame 
de Pompadour in The Girl in the Fireplace 
(2006). However, advances made by 
companion Amy Pond on the Eleventh 
Doctor at the end of Flesh and Stone (2010) 
were spurned in an almost disgusted way, as 
if mirroring some fans’ reaction to such 
suggestions by the Doctor. The Doctor then 
goes on to enlist Amy’s boyfriend Rory to 
the TARDIS crew to deter any further 
advances and this helps to restore the 
dynamics of their relationship. 


The classic and new series both show us how 
love is and isn’t required in Doctor Who — 
the programme works either way. There will 
be some who argue that emotional ties 
heighten the drama and add something else 
to the mix, and | would agree in the most 
part. However, there are still others who 
claim that love isn’t needed, and that good 
old-fashioned science-fiction/fantasy wins 
out without the lovey-dovey stuff. | think | 
agree with these people just a little more! 


As for the future though... who really is River 
Song? 


"The classic and new series both show us how love is 
and isn’t required in Doctor Who —- the programme 


| Grant Bull 


works either way.” 


character who simply wants to be friends 
and have the adventure of a lifetime. Right 
from the off both are clear with each other 
that nothing more than friendship is on 
offer, and the season is all the better for it. It 
does make one wonder, though, why we 
have to have this clarified. As if now that we 
have been shown that the Doctor is 
capable of love, he isn’t going to 

be able to stop himself falling in 
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love with whoever enters the TARDIS! 


There is one obvious link to the romance 
now in Doctor Who and it isn’t the 
handsomeness of David Tennant(!); it’s the 
presence of head writer Russell T Davies: A 
drama writer by trade, it doesn’t come as a 
surprise to have such emotion involved. 
Davies in his tenure has managed to have 
the Doctor and Rose fall in love and present 
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THE DOCTOR WHO PROJECT (TDWP) 
is the award-winning online fiction 
series based on the world’s longest 
running science fiction series, 
“Doctor Who”. Since 1999, TDWP 
has been publishing original short 
stories/novellas featuring the exciting 
adventures of an alternate Doctor 
and his companions as they traverse 
time and space. 


Our writers include some of Doctor 
Who fandom’s best including: Arnold 
T. Blumberg (Howe’s Transcendental 
Toybox/Big Finish), Will Hadcroft 
(Anne Droyd and Century Lodge), 
Kyle Bastian (DRE Audio), Jodie van 
de Wetering (ABC-TV Australia), 
John Gordon (The Goddess and the 
Bull), Tim Jones, Duncan Johnson, 
and numerous others. 


Visit the TDWP website to download 
any of our 80-plus stories in PDF 
format for your reading pleasure, 
plus an array of original artwork, 
special publications, reviews, 
interviews and more. 


Learn how you can contribute to 


TDWP by requesting our Writers 
Guidelines. 


www. bhedockogihoprojeckeom 


From the moment Doctor Who returned in 
2005, they became the elephants in the 
room so to speak. They, of course, are the 
Time Lords of Gallifrey, better known as the 
race of which the Doctor became the last 
survivor. 
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Yet, as the eras of both Russell T Davies and 
David Tennant’s Doctor ended with the two- 
part The End of Time (2009/2010), the Time 
Lords returned once more. Their return, 
which should have been a joyous one 
wished for by some fans for nearly five 
years, revealed the Time Lords to be not the 
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proud race of old but a civilization that had 
fallen into tyranny and destructiveness, and 
whose return instead brought with it the 
threat of the end of time itself. Their 
‘revival’, and the revelation brought forth by 
it, finally answered one of the new series’ 
greatest questions: whatever happened to 


the Time Lords? 


Before The End of Time the Time Lords had 
been referenced throughout the new series 
and almost always in relation to the mythical 
‘Last Great Time War’, that had apparently 
destroyed them. Their first mentioning, and 
the unveiling of the fate of both them and 
Gallifrey, comes two episodes into the series 
in The End of the World (2005), playing a 
large role in that episode’s finale if only on 
an emotional level. Their loss also came to 
play a large role in forming the emotional 
back-story of Christopher Eccleston’s Ninth 
Doctor and later David Tennant’s Tenth 
Doctor as well. Their destruction in the Time 
War served to create the angst of 
Eccleston’s Doctor, as seen in episodes such 
as Dalek (2005), which revealed that the 
Doctor had been the one_ ultimately 
responsible for their destruction. Although 
the Time Lords continued to be hinted at, 
such as in Father’s Day (2005), not much 
else was revealed about them prior to 
Eccleston handing over the role to Tennant. 


In the case of Tennant’s Doctor, further 
information about the Time Lords was 
progressively revealed during his tenure. In 


fact, it wasn’t until the 2006 Christmas 
special The Runaway Bride that Gallifrey 
would be called by name for the first time. 
Gridlock (2007) featured the Doctor 
describing the events of the Time War to a 
new companion along with an emotional 
recounting of the sights of pre-war Gallifrey. 


All this was building up to something bigger, 
though. With the three episodes that ended 
Series Three featuring the return of fellow 
Time Lord the Master, new fans of the series 
were given their first glimpses of Gallifrey 
and the Time Lords of old, thanks to a 
flashback in the middle episode The Sound 
of Drums (2007). This flashback revealed the 
Doctor’s people as a wise, proud and noble 
race who had died to save time and. space 
from the Daleks. By this point, the Time 
Lords were like a distant mountain range on 
the horizon: always present in the 
background, yet so far away from events as 
if to be invisible. 


But, to quote the 1976 adventure The 
Deadly Assassin’s opening lines: “But this 


was to change... Suddenly and terribly...” 


It began with rumors and a leak during the 


summer of 2009. Rumors began to swirl at 
first of noted Welsh thespian and former 
James Bond actor Timothy Dalton being cast 
as a villain in the then upcoming two-part 
finale of the Tennant era. Those rumors 
were followed by the leak (or apparent leak) 
of an image onto the Internet of Dalton, 
standing next to Tennant and Master actor 
John Simm, dressed in what appeared to be 
a Time Lord costume of some sort. Though 
Dalton’s presence in the two-part finale was 
confirmed by the trailer shown at the San 
Diego Comic-Con that also announced the 
finale as being titled as The End of Time, the 
presence of the Time Lords was not 
confirmed at first as Dalton was simply billed 
as playing a character known only as the 
Narrator. It wasn’t until Christmas Day 2009 
that the Time Lords’ return was finally 
confirmed during the cliffhanger of The End 
of Time Part One, where Dalton’s narrator 
was revealed at last to be a Time Lord with 
this piece of dialogue: 


“And so it came to pass, on Christmas Day, 
that the Human Race did cease to exist. But 
even then, the Master had no concept of his 
greater role in events. For this was far more 
than humanity’s end. This day was the day 
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upon which the whole of creation would 
change forever. This was the day the Time 
Lords returned — for Gallifrey, for victory... 
for the end of time itself.” 


While the Time Lords’ reappearance came as 
something of a surprise, the true revelations 
came in The End of Time Part Two. The 
episode opens, following of course a recap 
of part one, on a familiar site from The 
Sound of Drums: the Time Lord citadel. 
While it had previously been seen in all its 
majestic glory, here we saw its dome 
cracked, the wreckage of crashed Dalek 
saucers strewn about it while fires burned 
on the inside of the dome. Inside though 
things would only get worse. We are soon 
introduced to Dalton’s narrator, in reality 
Lord President of the Time Lords, presiding 
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the Doctor’s temporary companion Wilf 
points out should be joyous, is anything but 
joyous. For the Time Lords who previously 
seemed to be a wise, proud and noble race 
are in fact anything but. As the scenes that 
come towards the climax of The End of Time 
Part Two show, the Time Lords had 


| degenerated during the Time War. 


One scene in particular demonstrates this 
better then any other. A delegation Time 
Lords, led by the Lord President, arrives on 
Earth to find both the Master and the Doctor 
awaiting them — though with much different 


"| intentions. The Master sees a chance to 


conquer them, the Doctor to stop them. As 
both the Doctor and the Lord President 
reveal, the Time War unleashed hell upon 
the universe in various forms. But as the 
terrible conflict drew to a close, the Time 


}| Lords found that they could not contain the 


over the high council as it is revealed that 
the Time War is soon to end with the Doctor 
is prepared to destroy both them and the 
Daleks. When one of the council members 
suggests that this might be a good thing, the 
Lord President’s answer is swift and 
decisive: her death. Even worse was to 
come. 


The Time Lords, seeking a way out of their 
predicament, look to the Time War’s only 
(apparent) Time Lord survivors: the Doctor 
and the Master, facing each other on Earth 
during Christmas 2010. By implanting a 
telepathic homing signal of sorts in the 
Master’s mind (a rhythm of four knocks) and 
by sending a physical object in the form of a 
small diamond to Earth, the Time Lords 
prepare for their return. This event, which as 


hell they had unleashed. They decided that 
the only answer to this would be drastic: the 
end of time itself, which they would survive 
by ascending to a higher plain of existence. 
The Doctor, presumably either his eighth or 
ninth incarnation, locked them away inside a 
time lock to save the rest of the universe 
from them. Yet the Doctor chose not to 
emphasize the darkness of the Time Lords’ 
final days. Instead he portrayed them only 


f as the wise, proud and noble race they had 


once been. But by choosing to do so, the 


| Doctor inadvertently allowed the Master to 


assist in their return. 


It is the Master, perhaps, who is most 
affected by the awful truth of the Time 
Lords’ fall from grace. When the character 
returned in 2007, the new series suggested 
that the cause of his madness (and in effect 
all of his schemes and actions) had been the 
endless drumming in his mind. The source of 
this malaise was unknown, though it was 
said to have been caused by the Master 
looking into the Untempered Schism as a 
child. The Lord President reveals that the 
Master’s madness, all of the death and 
destruction he’d caused, was nothing more 
then part of a ploy to bring about their 
return. An entire life, and countless lives and 
worlds destroyed in its course, all changed 
to save a madman and his followers. This 
revelation is enough to convince the Master 
to sacrifice himself to save the life of the 
Doctor and save the universe he had spent 


so much of his life trying to control. 


One further disclosure was to come, though. 


The Doctor destroys the Time Lords’ physical | 


link to the present, then turns to face the 
Lord President and proclaims: 


“Back into the Time War, Rassilon! Back into 
Hell!” 


With this line we learn the identity of the 
Lord President played by Timothy Dalton. 
Rassilon may not be a familiar name to 
those who only know Doctor Who from the 
new series, but those who know either the 
classic series and/or the mythology of the 
programme, it is a name that is all too 
familiar. 


Rassilon was the founder of Time Lord 
society (more or less depending on how you 
stand in regards to spin-off fiction) and was 
said to be a tyrant over his people. This idea 
was expanded upon in the spin-off fiction of 
the so called ‘Wilderness Years’ between 
1989 and 2005, and the character’s inclusion 
here goes to confirm that idea considerably. 
The simple fact that, during the Time War, 
the Time Lords would choose the greatest 
figure and tyrant from their history to lead 
them, demonstrates to what level they had 
descended, to the point that they were 
willing to follow him in destroying the very 
thing they had always sworn to protect. 


With their disappearance back into the time 
lock and the Time War, the Time Lords were 
gone almost as fast as they had arrived. In 
the space of a single episode, our entire 
notion of this extraordinary race in the new 
series was changed forever. Having been 
portrayed for so long as benevolent, the 
revelations of the Time Lords final days in 
The End of Time Part Two _ irrevocably 
transformed the mythology of Who. 


While it is of course possible that the Time 
Lords may somehow, in some size, shape or 
form return once again, it seems safe to 
assume that they may well be locked up for 
good this time. 


| Matthew Kresal 
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Doctor Who has had its fair share of 
established writers in its time, but there 
can’t be too many who have a doctorate 
from Cambridge University to their name. 
Stephen Wyatt, the script writer behind 
Paradise Towers (1987) and The Greatest 
Show in the Galaxy (1988) is one such 
person. His career in writing and drama was 
already well set before he took up the 
challenge of writing a Doctor Who script; 
and his first outing saw him joining a new 
wave of writers, brought into the fold by the 
newly-arrived script editor, Andrew Cartmel. 


With the production team seeking to break 
with the series’ immediate past, Wyatt was 
charged with delivering a script for a new 
Doctor — Sylvester McCoy’s Seventh Doctor 
— at a time when the TARDIS’ travelling days 
were looking increasingly numbered. Not 
only did he provide an intriguingly dark tale, 
involving social breakdown, gang culture 
and cannibalism, but his follow-up 
adventure gave us one of the programme’s 
creepiest villains, lan Reddington’s Chief 
Clown. 


This issue Whotopia sits down with 
playwright Stephen Wyatt, and keeps a 
watchful eye out for sinister circuses and 
creepy clowns... 


Whotopia: Stephen, your’ writing 
credentials date back to your time at 
Cambridge University, where you were 
actively involved in the arts scene, directing 
the Cambridge Footlights Revue in 1973. In 
that same year your first comedy piece, 
‘Exit — Pursued by a Bear’ was produced at 
the Edinburgh Festival. Was it your 
Footlights experience that inspired you to 
pursue a career in professional writing? 
How did it feel to have your work go public 
in such a renowned venue as the Edinburgh 
Festival? 


Stephen Wyatt: | always filled notebooks 
with stories and playlets as a kid. All this 
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faded away somewhat when | began to 
study English Literature at O and A Level. | 
started again but only writing revue 
sketches for Footlights. So ‘Exit, pursued by 
a Bear’ was my first ‘grown-up’ play but not 
my first play. | enjoyed the experience but | 
was at that time intending to become an 
academic so | became a Lecturer in Drama 
at Glasgow University. But once I’d started 
the job, | realised big institutions didn’t 
really suit me and so after eighteen months | 
chucked it in. | didn’t have any master plan 
but | was lucky to get a job as writer/ 
researcher with the Belgrade Coventry 
Theatre in Education team, which was my 
first professional job as a writer. 


W: Given the success of so many Footlights 
alumni, did being a member of that society 
lend you a certain sense of opportunity? 
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SW: | think | often felt more intimidated 
than encouraged. | was offered a trainee 
producer post in BBC Radio Light 
Entertainment but | turned it down because 
revue-style material and directing panel 
games weren’t really my idea of what | 
wanted to do. The post was taken by John 
Lloyd, who went on to create Not the Nine 
O’Clock News, Blackadder etc. None of that 
would have happened if I’d taken up the 
job, I’m afraid. 


W: As a postgraduate you juggled your 
artistic interests with no less a task than 
composing a doctoral thesis. Were you 
always able to keep these twin pursuits 
running smoothly? 


SW: | don’t remember any planning pile-ups 
but it’s a long time ago. 


W: Between 1982 and 1983 you — 
were the resident playwright at 
the London Bubble Theatre (see 
www.londonbubble.org.uk). As 
the ‘writer in residence’, were you 
contracted to produce a specific 
number of scripts? Did you find 
this position taxing as regards 
maintaining your creativity? 


SW: My time with the Bubble was 
very enjoyable. This was theatre, 
broad and popular in_ style, 
reaching out to people who didn’t 
(and usually couldn’t afford to) go 
to professional theatre. My post 
was Arts Council funded and the 
deal was that | wrote one play 
each year, which was a great 
discipline. | even wrote a third — | 
‘Pick Yourself Up’ — which is being | 
revived at the Queen’s Theatre 
Hornchurch this March, directed 
by Matt Devitt, the original lead. 


W: By the time you were | 
commissioned to write what was 
to become Paradise Towers you | 
already had an extensive CV in | 
theatre, radio and_ television 
writing. Do you have a preferred 
medium? Which of the above 
three, in your experience, is the 
most/least difficult for which to 
produce a script? 


SW: Television is the most difficult 
because there are so many people 
involved in, (or these days 
interfering in), the creative 
process. | was lucky that Doctor 
Who under JNT gave me freedom | 
never experienced in television 
again. Radio is the calmest creative 
atmosphere in which to create 
because your producer is your director, your 
script editor and casting director as well. I’m 
lucky enough to have worked with very good 
producers and if the two of you get on, then 
the energy goes into getting the script 
better, not wasting time because somebody 
three levels up has just changed their mind. 


W: How did you first become involved in 
writing for Doctor Who? 


"Doctor Who at this point had lots of 
cartoon sci-fi baddies with silly names. 


| wanted to create a story which was 
in part a reflection of life as it was.” 


SW: | sent a copy of my play ‘Claws’ to JNT 
while | was working in the Script Unit. He 
then asked me to meet up with his new 
script editor, Andrew. We got along very 
well and it went from there. 


W: The relationship between a script writer 
and their script editor is crucial to the 
writing process. How did you find working 
with Andrew Cartmel? Do you generally 
find the business of being edited a welcome 


one? 


SW: | loved working with Andrew 
and we were given great freedom 
to create what we _ wanted. 
Andrew was much more than 
somebody ‘editing’ my scripts, he 
was always feeding me ideas and 
creative suggestions to bounce 
off. In any medium, notes from an 
informed and sensitive editor are 
always worth having. 


W: Beneath the more _ light- 
hearted production style of some 
Who stories there lurks a 
decidedly sinister script. Paradise 
Towers is a prime example. What 
triggered off your choice of dark 
matter? 


SW: My innate pessimism. 


W: The villain of the piece, 
Kroagnon, is one of the more 
fascinating humanoid baddies to 
confront the Doctor. Aside from 
seeking escape from his 
| disembodied condition, Kroagnon 
is hell-bent upon ‘freeing’ his 
architectural masterpiece from 
its human occupants, or rather 
‘pollutants’ as he perceives them. 
What was the inspiration behind 
this unusual brand of evil? 


SW: Doctor Who at this point had 
lots of cartoon sci-fi baddies with 
silly names. | wanted to create a 
story which was in part a reflection 
of life as it was. Hence my using my 
experience of visiting East End 
tower blocks. And creating a 
baddie with some of the attitudes 
of the 1960s planners, who cared 
more about their concepts than how they 
related to the people who had to live in 
them. 


W: Were you happy with the way Towers 
was transferred to the small screen? Do you 
think a different director, such as Alan 
Wareing, who directed your second Who 
script The Greatest Show in the Greatest 
Show, would have given greater emphasis 
to the darker subject matter? 


SW: Well, Towers was a studio script and the 
process had to be completed in an 
amazingly short period of time. Some things 
worked. Others — like the cleaners and the 
Kang costumes — have not worn well. But we 
were trying a different slant on Who from 
The Trial of a Time Lord and | think it took 
time for everybody to catch on. 


W: A host of great novelists have explored 
the darker side of human nature, from 
William Golding’s Lord of the Flies to J G 
Ballard’s Cocaine Nights. Were either of 
these writers, or others of their writing 
persuasion, a major influence on Towers? 


Ballard’s 
point 


SW: Well, 
reference 
when Andrew 
and | first met 
and he asked me 
what science- 
fiction | liked. He 
then said, “Well, 
I’ve no objection 
to a Who story 
set in a tower 
block.” But that’s 
as far as it went. 
Ballard’s is a high 
-tech world in 
chaos, Towers is 
a low-tech world 
slowly crumbling 
apart. 


High Rise was a 


W: Greatest 
Show plays with 
the notion of 
entertainment as a deadly art, in which the 
insatiable appetite of the entertained 
determines the survival of the entertainer 
(s). Was it the capricious nature of show 
business that gave rise to this idea? 


SW: | think it was more a response to 
practicalities. We had a given title ‘Greatest 
Show’ and it took us a long time to find the 
story, but a dramatic dynamic demands 
there’s something dangerous at the centre 
of the Show and a competition where losers 
are zapped had that edge. 


W: On that point, given the amount of flak 


Doctor Who was receiving at that time 
from some sections of fandom and the 
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wider public, would it be true to say that 
there was some degree of art imitating life 
in the script? 


SW: The Whizzkid was originally a computer 
game nerd. Turning him into a fan was a 
very late idea but it’s amazing how many 
fans seem to comment on what is a very 
small part of the script! 


W: By the time that Greatest Show was 
commissioned, Andrew Cartmel was 
hatching his ‘master plan’ for the Seventh 
Doctor, and the character arc of the 
Doctor’s companion, Ace, was steadily 
unfolding. Given these developments, were 
you asked to approach the Doctor’s persona 


somewhat differently on this occasion? 
How did you find writing for Ace in 
comparison to the Doctor’s previous 
companion, Melanie Bush? 


SW: Not that | can remember. Sylv hadn’t 
been cast when | started writing Towers but 
| realised the circus context was a very good 
showcase for his skills as a performer (I’d 
seen him several times on stage) and 
concept of the Doctor. Ace was a defined 
character with a history so this was much 
more interesting to work with than Mel, 
who had no interesting back story or tension 
in her relationship with the Doctor. 


W: The Chief Clown (magnificently played 


by lan Reddington) is one of the more 
chilling pieces of work to appear in series. 
Given the eerie quality of the clown — the 
fixed smile, the staring eyes — it’s surprising 
that a clown villain had not appeared 
before in the series. Do you happen to find 
clowns just as creepy as Ace? 


SW: Yes. 


W: Were there any major changes to your 
initial scripts for Towers or Greatest Show 
which you were asked to make? With which 
script — on paper and on screen — were you 
happier and why? 


SW: Towers was changed very little because 
of time 
pressures. 
Greatest Show 
went through 
many outlines 
but the editing 
of the actual 
scripts was still 
fairly light once 
we’d got the 
idea. Greatest 
Show is 
undoubtedly 
more _ striking 
visually so that 
probably 
swings me in its 
favour, though | 
still like the 
ideas behind 
Paradise 
Towers even if 
the execution (my writing as well as the 
production) sometimes faltered. 


W: One of the key ingredients of a good 
story is the relationship between 
protagonist and antagonist. In Doctor Who 
the protagonist is already outlined, so the 
script writer’s attention tends to be drawn 
towards shaping the antagonist. When 
you’re creating a protagonist-antagonist 
dynamic do you have a specific method, or 
do your characters ‘build’ themselves 
depending on circumstances around them? 


SW: The latter. 


W: Both your stories were produced by 


"The Whizzkid was originally a computer game nerd. 
Turning him into a fan was a very late idea, but it’s 
amazing how many fans seem to comment on what is 
a very small part of the script!” 


- had your very own TARDIS and could go Our thanks go to Stephen Wyatt for 
t back in time and meet yourself at an answering Whotopia’s questions. For more 


re re: “ earlier age, is there any advice that you’d information on his latest work please visit 
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“ea, . Paradise Towers 
SW: Life isn’t scenery. Get on with it. is due to be released on DVD in 2011. 

| Jez Strickley 


Doctor Who’s longest-serving producer, 
John Nathan-Turner. What was it like to 
work with him? Did he have a clear 
direction for the series? Was he particularly 
hands-on or more standoffish in his 
approach? 


SW: He was immensely supportive. He 
wasn’t a great ideas man but he created a 
relaxed creative atmosphere and had very 
good instincts for what would and wouldn’t | 
work. It was only when | moved on to | 
production line shows like Casualty that | | 
realised how lucky I’d been. 


W: After Greatest Show had been produced 
were you interested in submitting further 
scripts for the series? More, would you like 
to write a script for the current series? 


SW: Oddly I’ve never had another idea for a 
Doctor Who story I’ve really wanted to 
write. 


W: Did writing for Doctor Who have any 
specific influence on your career in the 
subsequent years? 


SW: | think it freed me up imaginatively but | 
can’t think of anything specific. 


W: To finish, Stephen, I’d like to ask you a 
question which is becoming something of a 
tradition for Whotopia interviews. If you 
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lly wading through Planet of the 
Daleks so you don’t have to 


The sun ain’t up, the sky ain’t blue, there’s 
plenty o’ cloud to spoil the view, and it’s not 
just my heart in which it is raining as | type 
this. Yes, summer in England is in full swing 
at the time of typing and with that comes 
rain, wind and November-esque conditions: 
the perfect time, then, to sit back and wade 
through another handful of novelizations 
with the rapidity of someone trying to get 
warm by turning pages. Will there be a sharp 
downturn in quality as the range delves ever 
deeper into the realm of Terrance Dicks and 
Terrance Dicks alone writing them, or are 
things still golden? We shall see. 


You will notice, no doubt, that Whotopia is 
dedicated to the Tenth Doctor this time 
around. Unlike other articles throughout 
this issue, the link to Tennant’s era is not as 
clear cut (for obvious reasons, really) but 
I’ve tried my best. 


And now: on with the show. 


Doctor Who and the Space War 
By Malcolm Hulke 
Based on Frontier In Space by Malcolm 
Hulke 


There are certain stories which go largely 
ignored, despite their good intentions or 
redeeming features. Let us look at Frontier 
In Space from this stance: it has Draconians, 
forever praised for their realization and used 
umpteen times since in comics, audio 
dramas and straight-to-video productions; it 
has a pretty awesome revelation in its sixth 
episode where you find out just who the 
Master is working with (which | will return to 
in amoment and spoil for all of those who 
do not know); it has Jo Grant at the height of 
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her brilliance, showing us how smart and 
capable she could be when handled by the 
right script writers; and it has Roger Delgado 
featuring in the show for the very last time 
and being suitably fantastic. 


And yet... and yet... and yet, 
it is long and features a lot of 
people being locked up in 
cells, only to escape, only to 
be locked up once again; it 
has a rushed, incoherent 
and (quite frankly) rubbish 
ending; it has at least two 
episodes more than it 
should ever have been 
granted; and it has the 
misfortune to be placed 
right next to Planet of the 
Daleks in the running 

order, which has Daleks, 

an episode surviving only 

in black and white, and 

the usual ‘boys own 
adventure’ ingredients one expects from a 
Terry Nation script — hell, when the two 
stories were released on DVD, they were 
paired together and Daleks managed to 
steal even more of the thunder by having 
Episode Three re-colorized. The git. 


I’m probably in the above camp with regards 
to seeing its pros and cons. Yes, it is padded 
and overlong, but it’s only really in the final 
episode that it all falls apart in this respect. 
Before then, the pacing may be slow but it is 
at least consistent and carefully executed. 
When we reach the end, it all goes out the 
window with action happening all over and 
the final resolution to everything coming 
seemingly out of the blue, hurried away 
without any care or attention. Indeed, the 
tensions central to the story (will war break 
out?) are dismissed — we’re all right, people, 


war won’t break out — but with as much care 
and thought as that somewhat glib 
summary: poor form; and then we have 
Planet of the Daleks, but I'll get onto that in 
a moment. 


Anyway though, enough of 
the story as it is on screen: 
what is it like on paper? 
Well, first things first: gone 
is the slow and leisurely 
pace of the story. Restricted 
by the ‘126 pages, and then 
STOP’ limit all the 
novelizations seem to have 
by now, Hulke is forced to up 
the pace and tension from 
the word go. This works in the 
story’s favour and, whilst it 
never really disguises the fact 
that the Doctor and Jo spend 
an awful lot of time sitting 
down in locked cells, it makes 
you more aware of the 
increasingly bad situation 
between Earth and Draconia. Hulke 
essentially creates a threat and impending 
sense of disaster by making the Doctor 
impotent... what? No, no, not like that. | 
mean that the Doctor is very literally 
powerless: the President thinks him mad, it 
turns out that the Master is actively 
orchestrating the whole affair whilst trying 
to silence the Doctor, and the Doctor is 
trapped on the Moon with no means of 
escape. Until, that is, he gets there and then 
Hulke realizes this is a pretty dull dead end, 
so he conveniently gets himself involved in a 
break-out in what must count as one of the 
most lazy pieces of plot the story has to 
offer — this is only made more apparent by 
how careful everything else has been in the 
story up until then. 


taketr 


I’ve mentioned the Master already. His 
presence works well here, though we’re left 
to guess just how he worked his way up the 
ranks so very quickly. When it comes to his 
allies, their relationship is sadly brief: | 
would have loved to have seen more 
interaction between them. 


Who are his allies? Well, if you don’t 
already know, look away now... 


... they’re the Daleks. On screen, their arrival 
is a big deal and surprise; here, it is given 
away by the Master two episodes too early, 
so when they do arrive and it’s still written 
as a bit of a shock, it doesn’t work. (See also 
any ‘... of the Daleks’ stories with the reveal 
of a Dalek as a big cliffhanger shocker.) More 
impressive are the Ogrons, which go, much 
like this story, largely forgotten, which is a 
pity as they’re an interesting premise and a 
well realized one for the most part. 


As with his novelized version of Colony In 
Space, Hulke doesn’t strip away any of the 
padding but keeps it, for better or worse. He 
doesn’t tidy up the ending 

either, with the war 


interesting, and most definitely more worthy 
of commitment to memory than the story 
that was to follow... oh, and at least the 
giant testicle monster as seen on screen on 
the Ogron’s home planet is fixed here. Good, 
good. 


Doctor Who and the Planet of the Daleks 
By Terrance Dicks 
Based on Planet of the Daleks by Terry 
Nation 


Oh dear. 


Now, when one starts a review with the 
words ‘oh dear’, you can be pretty certain of 
where the following review is going to go. 
We'’re not talking golden rainbows and 
platinum rain here, so, brace yourselves. 


There is this passage that all fans apparently 
take in their teenage years. They start to 
actively ignore the show, slating it or 
growing increasingly embarrassed by it: 
aloud they think it terrible whilst boys or 
girls or both take their eye, and downing 


starters, the 
Daleks are 
no threat 
at all; the 
continual 
references 
to how 
terrifying 
they are 
hard to 
buy when 
they’re 
largely 
milling 
around 

in their 
own 


incompetence 
whilst the Doctor and the Thals quite 
literally creep by them, or crouch beside 
them in the case of Jo Grant. That’s another 
notable thing: Jo is written as largely clueless 
and useless here, especially when compared 
to the preceding story. The only times she 
shows any flair is when the script needs to 
move on and so she helps it 
along, but you have no doubt 


mostly resolved offscreen “...when one starts a review with the words ‘oh dear’, that she’s doing it not because 


(we assume: we never see 
it stopped) and the 
Doctor surviving with 
ease, almost as if Hulke 
suddenly looked up from 
his typewriter and 
thought, “oh, bugger, I’ve 
only got four pages left... 
err, better hurry it.” It is not satisfactory in 
any way, in any shape, or in any form, but it 
is tidier than how it was on screen, if only 
because it isn’t forced to directly tie in to the 
next story and suffer from this by strange 
editing in which everyone seems to vanish 
within the blink of a cut. Strange. 


Overall though, this is a decent enough 
book. Overlong but better than its 
reputation would have you believe, Frontier 
In Space and The Space War alike are patchy 
affairs but with a lot of good things going for 
them. Whilst the concept of a Doctor 
powerless to stop disaster unfolding may 
have been done to death, and indeed done 
better in stories such as Inferno (1970) and 
The War Games (1969), Hulke handles it well 
and gives us something different, 


you can be pretty certain of where the following 
review is going to go. We’re not talking golden 


rainbows and platinum rain here, so, brace 


yourselves.” 


pints is preferable to watching the latest 
finale. I’ll be honest with you: this is not 
something | ever experienced. The show has 
always been dear to me, something | have 
loved through and through regardless of age 
and never shirked away from (much to my 
bank’s disappointment). This why re- 
watching Planet of the Daleks when it was 
released on DVD was such a surprising 
experience: it’s... well... it’s not very good, is 
it? Directed with as little effort as they could 
possibly muster and written without any 
flair (the line where Taron says people aren’t 
ciphers is ironic, to say the least), Planet is as 
bad a Dalek story as you can get, and little 
has changed for the novelization. You get 
the impression throughout that Dicks’ heart 
just isn’t in it, and who can blame him? The 
story hasn’t got a whole lot going for it. For 


of who she is, but because of 
what the story needs her to be 
in this moment in time. It’s 
lazy at best, insulting at worst, 
and whilst I’m on my Feminist 
high horse, let us not skimp 
over the fact that Rebec is 
patronizingly written, too, 
crying at a moment’s notice throughout the 
novelization and being willingly subservient 
and spineless. Not good. 


The fact that the story is essentially a 
glorified re-write of the first Dalek serial 
doesn’t bother me so much: the stories 
were not repeated, so for newer fans, it 
would have been a nice treat. The fact that 
the script is written with a laziness and 
fatigue-ensuring sensibility throughout is not 
forgivable. As a child, | ignored the poor 
storytelling and just focused on the bright 
colours, shouty Daleks and furry purple 
Spiradons. When the Daleks exterminated 
Thals, it was exciting. When the Doctor 
attacked a Dalek with a tape recorder, it was 
thrilling (and, indeed, perhaps rightly it is 
Episode Three which proves to be the only 
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solid episode in the whole story, patronizing 
musing about courage aside). As an adult 
reading the book, | found myself continually 
annoyed. The story was dull; the characters 
two-dimensional; the Daleks a poor enemy, 
allergic to cold only because the story 
demands they are; the 
plot padded out with 
creepers attacking or the 
threat of jungle animals, 
simply to pass the time; 
and Dicks does nothing to 
help this out. 


A poor effort all around 
from start to finish. If only 
| were a child reading it... 


Doctor Who and the Pyramids of Mars 
By Terrance Dicks 
Based on Pyramids of Mars by Stephen 
Harris... oh, all right, we all know it’s by 
Robert Holmes really 


s« Controversial 
statement time: 
I’m not a big fan 
of Pyramids of 
Mars. | find it 
vastly 
overrated, a 
story with nice 
moments but 
lacking 
overall. 
Maybe it’s 
Sutekh who | 
find a largely 
dull threat (despite 
being played wonderfully by Gabriel Woolf)? 
Perhaps it’s Paddy Russell’s directing, which 
| find to be largely lifeless? Maybe it’s just 
the story: neat iconography and good 
moments (the end of Part One is especially 
good) but without the interest it needs to 
sustain this goodness elsewhere? Or maybe 
I’m just a bit rubbish and cannot see what 
everyone else sees in it. 


Despite all this, | was really looking forward 
to reading Pyramids of Mars. It’s a 
novelization people often rave about, and 
certainly | could see a lot to praise. Dicks, for 
a start, really gets into the story — a world 
away from Planet of the Daleks, and 
thankfully so. Whilst his added prologue 
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doesn’t add all that much to proceedings 
seeing as nearly all of the information given 
to us here is repeated elsewhere in the 
story, the final epilogue rounds the story off 
nicely: the very fact he bothers adding either 
at all is surely indicative of someone wanting 


"Planet is as bad a Dalek story as you can 


get...Dicks’ heart just isn’t in it, and who can 


blame him?” 


to create a rich experience for their reader, 
no? 


The novelization moves along at a quick 
place and does a fine job expanding on the 
script, clarifying plot points or moments that 
were perhaps lost or slightly jumbled on 
screen and adding some neat character 
touches here and there to plump up the 
supporting cast. With regards to the first 
part, | must confess that | had never realized 
it was Sutekh declaring his freedom near the 
end when in the titular pyramids on Mars, 
always assuming it was Scarman. The fact he 
gets robbed of this final moment of freedom 
makes his journey even sadder and more 
chilling, and sad though | am for him it suits 
the story far better. 


Where it all falls down is at the very end, 
though this is the fault of the source 
material rather than Dicks himself. The 
ending is technobabble-tastic but in no way 
satisfactory. After spending so much time 
building up the almighty threat of Sutekh, he 
is disposed with absolute ease and the 
entire credibility of the story’s tension is at 
once unraveled. As readers and/or viewers, 
we all know that he’s going to be beaten — of 
course he is — but we at least deserve a 
logical pay-off or satisfactory resolution. 
Instead, we get the Doctor, a gizmo and half 
a page of jargon. A great pity. 


For me personally, Pyramids of Mars 
remains a story of moments over overall 
brilliance, but the novelization is at least 
consistently enjoyable. Can | see the fuss? 
No, | can’t, but for those who can, | can well 


see why the novelization is held in such high 
regard: and for someone who can’t such as |, 
the novelization is undeniably very good 
indeed. 


Doctor Who and the Carnival of Monsters 
By Terrance Dicks 
Based on Carnival of 
Monsters by Robert Holmes 


Oh, blimey, here we go again 
with the controversial “not 
very keen on this story” 
comments. It seems that this 
is arun of stories sent to 
largely confound me when it 
comes to understanding 
their continual 
popularity, but OCTGS @ 
never mind, I’ll suck == 


V 
it up. Much like 
Pyramids of Mars, 
Carnival of AND THE CARNIVAL 


) ERRANCE SF Moi NSTERS 
Monsters is a : 


pretty popular 
story that utterly 
fails to attract my 
attention. | 
cannot deny that 
the central 
premise — people // 
trapped in a zoo 
— is a good’un, as are the quirks that go with 
it — people trapped in a zoo that loops in 
time, with the ability to alter their moods. As 
with Pyramids though, Carnival never gets 
going for me. Vorg is a lot of fun, but not fun 
enough to sustain my interest over the four 
episodes which make up this story, and good 
though the Drashigs may look, they are not 
as central a threat as they should be, 
appearing as an afterthought. Indeed, it’s 
telling that they completely fail to appear on 
the original front cover of the novelization, 
and for the most part, Dicks plays down 
their presence, concentrating instead on Jo 
and the Doctor as they journey through the 
Miniscope. By the time the Drashigs come 
into play, you kinda wish they had been 
present earlier, but instead we get continual 
loops in time and dull political bickering on 
Inter Minor. | suppose if one is not really 
into a story, having elements of it 
continually repeated isn’t going to do it any 
favours, which is where | found myself when 
reading the book. 


and Dicks fleshes out the 
political motivations 
behind Kalik well. Indeed, 
the scenes on Inter 


"_..the hypocrisy of him telling others not to 
kill or be violent when he spends the story 
hitting people left, right and centre is 


staggering...” 


Minor come across far better here than they |foray into the world of novelizing is a 


ever did on screen, so Dicks must be 
credited for that. 


However, it’s simply not enough to keep you 
going, especially at four episodes’ length — 
losing one would have done the story an 
immense favour, something that is sadly 
carried over into the novelization. Despite 
everyone’s best efforts, it’s simply not 
enough. Carnival of Monsters is not bad, 
more of a shrug: reading this is like reading 
indifference. 


Doctor Who and the Seeds of Doom 
By Phillip Hinchcliffe 
Based on The Seeds of Doom by Robert 
Banks Stewart 


(0) At this stage 
in Target 
novelizations, 
there are two 
clear rules: 
stick to what 


D THE SEEDS OF poom 
geet HINCHCLIFFE “s 


screen with 
little or no 
deviation 
and, most 
importantly 
of all, do 
not write 
beyond 125 
-odd pages. 
This is a 
bundle of rules not without its 
problem: what if the plot is flimsy and could 
do with alterations? What if the story is too 
large and simply does not fit? Over the past 
few books I’ve seen plenty of this first 
concern rearing its ugly head, but it’s only 
here that the second comes into its own. 


Now, The Seeds of Doom is a good 
novelization, no question. Hinchcliffe’s first 


sterling effort, being every bit as well paced 
and written as Dicks’ and Hulke’s offerings, 
and he is lucky in that The Seeds of Doom is 
a pretty good story, too. Sure, it’s not 
without its issues: the Doctor acts like a 
hung over git throughout (the hypocrisy of 
him telling others not to kill or be violent 
when he spends the story hitting people left, 
right and centre is staggering) and the 
ending is a damp squib, every bit as anti- 
climatic as the ending to Pyramids. 
Hinchcliffe gives the story a tense air, 
though, and writes with an almost tangible 
grimness which perfectly compliments the 
subject matter — parasitic take-over is a 
gruesome concept and the story is 
unflinching in its treatment of the horrible 
idea. 


Where the novelization suffers, though, is in 
its page count. We lose a lot of detail as it 
whizzes around from point ‘a’ to point ‘b’ 
and things never pause for breath. Poor 
Amelia Ducat is all but forgotten in the book, 
which will be a surprise to anyone at all 
familiar with the story as it is on screen, and 
we lose the hi-la-ri-ous ending back in the 
Antarctic (not a great loss). Some stories 
would really benefit from this pruning (see 
The Space War earlier on) but here it makes 
the idea of a race against time a bit 
unbelievable: everything is going so fast that 
one cannot help but feel time has already 
run out. As well written as it may well be, 
you get the sense from start to finish that 
you are but flicking through the edited 
highlights, which does the story and 
Hinchcliffe’s prose a great disservice. 


However, let us not dwell upon the negative, 
but instead look to the positives: it’s a good, 
albeit odd, story and it’s a well written, 

albeit hurried, novelization. | look forward to 
reading Hinchcliffe’s next entry in the range. 


This article seems to have been 
overwhelmingly down or 
disappointed this issue, but 
fret not because we’re ending 
on a triumphant note here: The Dalek 
Invasion of Earth is bloody brilliant. After 
the dullness and overall poor quality of 
Planet of the Daleks, | was very hesitant 
going into this one: would Dicks and Nation 
clash once again 
and produce 
something far 
below par? Of 
course, | should 
have 
remembered 
how good the 
novelization of 
Genesis of the 
Daleks was and 
worried not; | 
should also 
have 
remembered 
that Planet was é 
not a good story in the first 
place, but still | bit my fingernails in nervous 
anticipation. 


| was wrong to do so: this is as good as it 
gets. 


From the off, Dicks throws us into a world as 
grim and hopeless and desperate as you can 
get. His every word oozes horror and he 
paints a vivid picture of how bad things are 
on Earth. You can really believe in this war- 
torn planet; you really believe the Daleks are 
as evil and dominating as the story needs us 
to believe; and you really feel sorry for the 
supporting characters, bitter and down- 
hearted and repressed by the conditions in 
which they live owing to Dalek rule. 


To compare this to Planet is to notice where 
things went wrong there but right here. 
Here, scenes of padding such as the Slyther 
or the creatures in the sewer work well and 
logically within the confines of the story: 
there, the padding has no logical connection 
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to everything that has gone before and its 
threat feels hollow at best. Here, the fact 
the Doctor and his companions save the day 
works well (more on this in one moment): 
there, the fact they save the day only shows 
the ineffectiveness of the Thals and the 
hopelessness of the Daleks. Here, things are 
as bad as bad can be: there, that applies to 
the story alone. 


Yes, this is a real step up — or, a real step 
back, back to a time when the 
Daleks were a proper menace 
and Nation’s scripts were very 
well written, something you 
could not say about Planet, 
which even for a re-write 
lacked flair. Part of the reason 
this works is the Doctor and his 
companions. Not only are they 
well served by Dicks, they are 
believable as a source of hope 
and eventual resolution to the 
story. We know how bad things are on 
the planet, how much the Daleks have 
trodden on and eradicated hope for 
the human population, and so it is 
more than believable that for the most 
part people have just given up. The 
resistance members we see are at the 
end of the line and rely upon re- 
hashing old plans that failed the first 
time, their imagination or willingness 
to experiment gone as the light of 
hope they hold dear dwindles. The 
Doctor, lan, Susan and Barbara are 
free of this hopelessness; they can 
accordingly see light through chinks 
invisible to everyone else. They 
possess that imagination and 
willingness to try that is all but gone 
elsewhere and, through that, they 
inspire and eventually win, defeating 
the Daleks with a show of defiance 
they quite simply do not expect to see. 
Oh, sure, it looks easy when they do it, 
but Dicks is careful enough to show us 
a human populous unwilling to even 
try. It could easily be eyebrow- 
raisingly unbelievable in the hands of 
another writer, but not so here. Of course, 
credit must primarily go to Terry Nation who 
originally wrote this. It’s hard to pair up the 
writer of this with the writer of Planet, but 
everyone has their off day(s). 
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Daleks aside, the most notable feature of 
the story comes in the form of Susan’s 
departure. Does the Doctor make the right 


move in leaving her behind? It’s a debatable 


question. All | know is that it’s pretty 
heartbreaking and the plot strand is very 
carefully weaved throughout the story from 


the start in the TARDIS where Susan declares 


how happy she is with everyone, to the 
story’s central ethos: that with unity comes 
victory. The Doctor’s final farewell here in 


“The Doctor, lan, Susan and Barbara are 
free of this hopelessness; they can 
accordingly see light through chinks 

invisible to everyone else.” 


print may lack the punch of Hartnell’s tear- 
jerking delivery on screen, but it still works 
well. The Doctor’s hopes for a tearless and 
angst-free Susan don’t really tally with what 
we saw of her on-screen at all, but | guess 


optimism is all the Doctor has at this point, 
so we'll let him off. 


And this brings me to David Tennant. 
Getting rid of companions back when the 
show was first on air was treated very 
strangely: sometimes it worked well and 
carefully, such as here and in The Green 
Death (1973); sometimes it was a mere 
afterthought, such as in Dragonfire (1987) 
and The War Machines (1966). One thing the 
series under Russell T Davies’s 
guidance did well was to really 
make the departures of 
companions work well within 
the story and the overall story 
arcs. Donna’s and Rose’s 
departures are heartbreaking 
since they do not want to go, 
Martha’s a triumph as she has 
learnt from the Doctor in ways 
he cannot fathom until 
reflection much later on. We 
are meant to care when they leave; 
we see how it affects the Doctor 
dearly — and that can all be traced 
back to here, when he bids his 
granddaughter a fond farewell. The 
Doctor and Susan’s relationship is 
one largely unexplored until far later 
in the show: even The Five Doctors 
(1983) ignores it. The Doctor’s 
actions here, to leave Susan to her 
fate and love, are shocking, but even 
more so now we have the Time War 
and no more Time Lords. Did he ever 
get to say goodbye? This has of 
course been looked at in books and 
audio dramas (often with the Eighth 
Doctor, for some reason: because he 
is the most human of them all?) but 
it’s only with the advent of the Time 
War that it becomes a sad and 
potentially tragic question. 


Glanced at through a retroactive 
prism, the ending to Dalek Invasion is 
granted even more power and 
sorrow. Read on its own merits, the 
novelization is superb. A happy note, 
of sorts, on which to end. 


| Nick Mellish 
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EER aANnDSCAR VES 


By pars 


From Doctors =, Daleks to costumes ei companions, Docfor Who i is surrounded by a = of iconography helping to 
make the series an enduring success. Each issue Screwdrivers, Scaries and Scarves spotlights one of these remarkable icons. 


With the hubbub over David Tennant’s 
departure now drifting into history, and 
Matt Smith’s tenure firmly set with a full 
season of adventures and a Christmas 
special to his name, it’s high time we took a 
gander at regeneration, that extraordinary 
phenomenon which has helped Doctor Who 
to become the world’s longest-running sci-fi 
series. 


Ever since this 
column began, 
I’ve been 
gnawing at the 
bit to have a 
word or two 
about this 
crafty Time 
Lord 
invention. And 
I’m in very 
good 
company. The 
2010 summer 
double-edition 
of DWAS’ 
Celestial 
Toyroom 
(Issue 387-88) 
gave usa 
thoughtfully- 
written piece 


Doctor Who, which presents a whole 
chapter on the matter (see Chapter 9 ‘To 
Live Forever: How Close Are We to 
Regeneration?’). 


Yep, if we were to tot up the number of fans 
who've devoted an article or two to 
regeneration we’d have quite a convention 
on our hands. Conversely, it’s also a topic at 


Regeneration is more than the sum of its parts; it’s a stroke of genius... 


End of Time, 2009/10), poisoning (The Caves 
of Androzani, 1984) and imbibing Time 
Vortex energy (The Parting of the Ways, 
2005). We also know that it’s a process that 
can be forced (The War Games, 1969). And, 
perhaps more interestingly still, a Time Lord 
only possesses a limited number of 
regenerations (The Deadly Assassin, 1976), 
but this allotment may be renewed (The Five 
Doctors, 1983 
and Utopia, 
2007). 


Okay, enough 
info-dumping, 
however 
much of a 
temptation it 
may be. 
Regeneration 
is more than 
the sum of its 
parts; it’s a 
stroke of 
genius, 
brought 
about 
through the 
guile of script 
editor Gerry 
Davis (1966- 
67) and 


by Patrick 

Mulready (see ‘One Man, Eleven Faces and 
Counting — The Story of Regeneration, Time 
Lords and Doctor Who’). Back in 2006 our 
very own Misha Lauenstein put pen to paper 
on the topic in Whotopia 8; and DWM 409 
saw Jonathan Morris’ highly-considered ‘The 
Changing Man’. Still further, if you fancy 
something a touch more science-speculative 
there’s always Michael White’s 2005 book A 
Teaspoon and an Open Mind: The Science of 
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serious risk of discussion fatigue. 


So, bearing the above caveat in mind, I'll do 
my best to avoid the biological theories and 
style dissections, references to Rassilon, the 
Eye of Harmony et al. After all, we know the 
Doctor can change his appearance due to 
any number of factors, including apparent 
old age (The Tenth Planet, 1966), exposure 
to radiation (Planet of the Spiders, 1974; The 


producer 
Innes Lloyd (1966-1967). More, there is 
something fundamental about the concept. 
It becomes a marker point, if you will, which 
separates one era of television watching 
from another. William Hartnell’s Dalekmania 
1960s become Patrick Troughton’s base- 
under-siege 1960s; Jon Pertwee’s 
earthbound 1970s become the space-faring 
1970s of Tom Baker; and Peter Davison’s 
optimistic tech-driven 1980s give way to 


and Peter Davison’s optimistic tech- 
driven 1980s give way to Colin 
Baker’s dark and foreboding 1980s, 
before finally becoming Sylvester 
McCoy’s crafty and manipulative 
1980s. Each shift, whether subtle or 
gross, is triggered by a single, era- 
changing scene: the Doctor’s 
regeneration — the definitive 
transformation. 


This earthquake-esque moment, 
which launches the series from one 
footing to another, has steadily 
becoming legendary in its shape and _ 
compass. From press speculations 


demonstrate that the Doctor had 
begun his regeneration, and that, 
by sheer willpower alone, he 
staves off the healing process just 
long enough to continue his 
rescue of Peri. The addition in 
question appears at the beginning 
of the final scene of Part Three. 
Aboard the gunrunners’ 
spaceship, the Doctor groggily 
awakes from a desperate slumber 
and gazes at the pilot’s view 
screen. In this brief moment a 
video effect is overlaid upon the 
monitor — the very same effect 
which accompanies the final 


and fandom discussions, to the 

playground ponderings of younger viewers, 
the way in which a Doctor will shuffle off his 
mortal coil is perhaps the programme’s 
single-biggest publicity generator. And 
publicity is as much about anticipation as 
anything else. 


With news travelling as fast as fibre optics 
and satellite technology would allow, the 
Tenth Doctor’s departure went up in lights 
as soon as David Tennant went public with 
his decision to leave in late 2008. 
Speculation as to how he might mark his 
leaving was subsequently fuelled by a series 
of one-off specials, each of which alluded to 
the Doctor’s coming regeneration. 


The first, The Next Doctor (2008), played 
with the novel idea of the Doctor seemingly 
meeting a future incarnation of himself 
(shades of Steven Moffat’s timey-wimey 
storytelling); whilst Planet of the Dead 
(2009) made explicit reference to his ‘song’ 
ending — echoing Ood Sigma’s comments in 
the closing moments of Planet of the Ood 
(2008). 


An apparently ethereal Ood Sigma makes a 
spectral appearance at the close of the next 
special, Waters of Mars (2009), before the 
Tenth Doctor’s ‘death’ was finally unveiled 
two episodes later at the climax of The End 
of Time (2009/2010). Indeed, as 
regenerations go, the Tenth Doctor’s exit 
was signposted by an outright roadmap of 
portents. 


It was not always so. The First Doctor, 
Second Doctor and Third Doctor 


regenerated with barely a hint of the 
approaching upheaval. Yes, the First Doctor 
does make a cryptic comment about his 
body wearing thin in The Tenth Planet, but, 
ambiguous remarks aside, there was little to 
inform the viewer of what was looming, 
apart from the simple fact that the lead 
actor’s imminent departure had been 
announced. 


The Fourth Doctor’s regeneration was the 
first to receive a steady, if subtle signalling 
of sorts. Season Eighteen’s building theme of 
entropic drift and decay gradually seeped 
into the scripts a piece at a time, until its 
universe-threatening and Doctor-defying 
menace was finally unveiled in Logopolis 
(1981). 


And that’s more or less it until number ten 
shows up. For reasons known only too well, 
the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Doctors did 
not enjoy a long-anticipated regeneration; 
and the Ninth Doctor’s only announcement 
was the touching farewell speech he gives to 
Rose Tyler as his regeneration commences in 
The Parting of the Ways. 


This, of course, leaves us with the Fifth 
Doctor, and perhaps a little-known fact 
about his departure, which | recently 
discovered whilst reading the production 
notes subtitles on the original DVD release 
of The Caves of Androzani. 


When director Graeme Harper was 
considering how to approach the Doctor’s 
impending change, he decided to make a 
small addition to one particular scene, to 


~ seconds of his explosive 
regeneration. Until now, | had thought it was 
a recycled graphic, showing the spaceship 
disengaging its interplanetary drive as it 
approaches Androzani Minor. Shame on me! 


Although Harper’s insertion is a little 
obscure, at least for the casual viewer, | find 
it has a certain subtlety that is lacking in the 
Doctor’s somewhat protracted tenth 
regeneration. Admittedly, | found his final 
moments very moving, and the manner of 
his goodbyes to his various companions was 
a refreshing twist on previous farewells. But 
it was all a little too obvious for my taste, 
and was as much an extended goodbye to 
the Russell T Davies era as anything else. 


There again, isn’t that exactly what 
regeneration is all about, variations on the 
theme of farewells and greetings? No arrival 
or departure is ever the same. Saying 
goodbye to a dear Doctor is never easy, and 
meeting his successor is usually tinged with 
a mixture of excitement and trepidation, 
even guilt, at the prospect of transferring 
one’s loyalty to the new arrival. 


Nevertheless, whatever angle one happens 
to take, it’s easy to get caught up in 
superlatives when examining this concept, 
and | don’t plan to resist the temptation. 
This era-marking, emotion-inspiring script 
writer’s magic wand, ideally suited to the 
purpose of indefinitely extending — and 
reinventing — a programme format, is a 
landmark in science-fiction inventions. Quite 
simply, we wouldn’t want it any other way. 


| Jez Strickley 
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EASSESSING THE IMPOSSIBLE’PLANET & 


ls ~ New Who had pretty much shied away from 
' alien planets until the Series Two episode 
The: Impossible Planet (2006). In fact, just 
when we’d had our fill of space stations and 
monsters in familiar locations back on Earth 


(school, terraced houses, Cardiff), we were 
off to only our second alien world,:and not a 
moment too soon. Ironically, this planet was 
filmed in a quarry, but the quarries of thirty 
years ago rarely benefited from direction, 
design and lighting on a par with The 
Impossible. Planet and its concluding 
instalment The Satan Pit. It’s just a shame 
that, not for the first time in this new series, 
such a stylish production was let down by 
the plot. 


| 
py] Noy Ano 


The Alien films are “the most. obvious 
influence on this two-parter, both in terms 
of the visuals, design and lighting and also in 
a number of borrowed set _ pieces: 
discovering an_ alien. civilization, pursuit 
through ventilation shafts, escape in shuttle, 
blasting hitherto undiscovered ‘baddie’ into 
space, followed (a little too blatantly) by the 
final-log entry. Add to that Rose’s Ripley- 
esque metamorphosis from love-struck chav 
to leader of the survivors in Part Two and 
you have less of a homage and-.more of a 
retread. There’s also a whiff of The Robots of 
Death (1977) about the story, where the 
servants start out serving drinks and end up 
trying to brain everyone; ‘and those 


SATAN AT 


hieroglyphs and ‘demonic possession have 
shades of H P Lovecraft about them. It also 
has the kind of duff science (orbiting a black 
hole ) for which Who fans used to sneer at 
Space: 1999 (and I’m speaking from painful 
personal experience here). 


James Strong is a very visual director and 
imbues the episodes with a pace which 
builds slowly up to the cliffhanger, then 
never lets up throughout the second part. 
It’s almost like watching 1960s Who on fast 
forward; some shots are so brief it’s akin to 
watching a pop video, there’s so much for 
the eye to take in. The tension is cranked up 
using some imaginative and varied camera 


ly towards him. | 
When the Doctor and 
Ida are cut off from 
the others with a 
dwindling air supply, 
the director invests 
the scenes of the 
Doctor descending 
into the pit with a 
resigned, 
melancholic air; _ still 
the Doctor wants to 
learn and_ explore, 
even with only about 
half an hour’s air left. 
The scenes at the 
bottom of the pit also 
have an impressive 
sense of scale and are underpinned by a 
creepy cello soundtrack... at least | think it’s 
a cello. That ‘Voice’ is back too; Sutekh’s 
come out of retirement, and Gabriel Woolf’s 
familiar tones exude pure malice as he 
torments Toby. 


As for the effects, who’d have thought the 
effects team on Doctor Who would ever get 
to show off with a.scene like the death of 
Scooti and her fall into the black hole. The 
CGI devil at the end is equally imaginative 
and. well done, and is truly the stuff of 
nightmares (no-one would wear Stephen 
Thorne’ in hairy trousers these days, 
anyway). New technology has raised the bar 
and Doctor Who has benefited enormously 
from it; no more are we subjected to effects 
that fail due to ambition — outstripping 
funding. The director is careful to use the 
effects subtly and with restraint, and they 
never threaten to swamp the story. 


The much-borrowed ‘used’ look of Alien is 
influential, right down to the drab colour 


"this all-British crew lack charisma and are more 


Holby City than Nostromo or U-boat crew, and much 


less interesting.” 


schemes of the costumes and sets, and the 
standout lighting down pit, but that’s where 
the Ridley Scott comparisons come to an 
end. Russell T Davies’ comment in DWM 
about a resemblance with Das Boot is 
wishful thinking at best — this all-British crew 
lack charisma and are more Holby City than 
Nostromo or U-boat crew, and much less 
interesting. The director is less successful 
with the performances he gets from the cast 
— they’re a fairly drab bunch, they’re not 
well delineated in the script, and are pretty 
much interchangeable with any cast in any 
other current BBC drama. Acting Captain 
Zack is dour and unsmiling, barking orders 
and giving serious looks, Jefferson barks 
more orders and Ida just stares blankly a lot, 
while the others are barely fleshed out at all. 


Matt Jones’s scripts are let. down. by the 
dialogue, which for the most part lacks any 
spark or guile. When Scooti is killed, Ida 
proclaims emptily “She was twenty...” So 
what? Would it be any easier. if she were 
thirty? The central characters fare no better; 


an “one 
rinute, solemn the 
next. When Tennant 
drops the gurning, 
such as when the 
Doctor descends 
into the pit by 
himself, he’s an 
infinitely more 
interesting and 
believable Doctor. 


Fresh from her 
puerile baiting of 
Queen Victoria and 
bickering with Sarah 
Jane, Rose _ initially 
idles around the base delivering smug 
seminars on slavery and fooling herself that 
the Doctor would settle down and get a 
mortgage with her — it’s a relief when Satan 
rings up to break up this nonsense. The 
writer gives Rose some appalling sub- 
Eastenders dialogue which adds precisely 
nothing to the story, e.g.: “People back ‘ome 
fink space travel’s gonna be all whizzin’ 
about ‘n’ teleports.an’ an’i gravi’ee. It’s not 
is it? It’s tough.” What a philosopher — she’d 
probably. ‘fink’ erudite was a type of glue. 
Rose thankfully pulls-her socks up in the 
second episode and leads the survivors to 
safety, which is more like the character we 
know -— it’s just a shame that the writer 
imbues the survivors with so little initiative 
that they actually need leading; they’re 
accustomed to living in the orbit of a black 
hole, yet they go to-pieces in the face of a 
crisis. 


In its favour, the subtext of these scripts is 


an. examination of -faith, the Doctor’s in 
particular, and how -he reacts when his 
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beliefs are challenged. When asked about 
the beast’s origin and identity he is 
constantly evasive, and similarly he gives 
little away when he talks to the beast 


through the Ood. Meanwhile Rose and the 
crew are gibbering that it’s definitely Satan 
without actually seeing him with their own 


eyes, while the Doctor carries on 
questioning; he won’t believe in something 
he hasn’t seen or experienced. Instead, he 
puts his faith in the people and things he 
knows. ‘The realization that the beast has 
been around since ‘before. the universe’ 
later questions his own beliefs: everything 
he previously understood has been shaken 
up by this revelation. The Doctor eventually 
concludes that above all, his faith is in Rose, 
rather than any superstition, and also in the 
human race’s ability to stand up for itself 
and work out its own problems. Rose’s faith 
in the Doctor never wavers,.and even Zack 
overcomes his uncertainty. .at having 
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command thrust upon him, coming through 
in the end. 


The story is not particularly about religion as 
such, although there is a subtle dig in there, 
particularly having the Ood, a herd race who 
follow without question and who ‘have 
nothing else in life’, being so susceptible to 
influence. Not the first snipe at religion in 
new Who, nor was it the first fart joke or 
soap opera reference. This may be an 
attempt to make the series identifiable to a 
broader audience, but it unfortunately reads 
more like a list of someone’s dreary personal 
preferences. 


One of the strengths of the new series is the 
emphasis on the relationship between the 
Doctor and his companion, which is very 
welcome, but this has occasionally been at 
the expense of a decent plot; Father’s Day 
(2005) and School: Reunion: (2006) in 


particular have interesting emotional 
subtexts, but just shoehorn monsters into a 
contemporary setting. When we do get a 
fantasy/non-Earth setting as in these two 
episodes, it’s too obviously recycled from 
elsewhere; the care put into the 
characterization of the Doctor and Rose 
deserves better and less derivative plots in 
which tobe explored. 


The ‘Impossible Planet and The Satan Pit, 
though big on spectacle, fall short in the plot 
and dialogue departments, two major 
ingredients which assured the longevity of 
the original series. Without. them,.Doctor 
Who loses some. of its uniqueness and is in 
danger of becoming the _ television 
equivalent of that catchy song you play 
constantly for a short and then tire of it. I’d 
take content over presentation every time. 


| Richard Farrell 


DALEK'S ADVOCATE 


Doctor Who would not be quite the 
same without its share of controversy 
and debate. Whotopia’s resident 
Skarosian advocate reassesses some of 
the more contentious characters, 
stories, and events from the series’ 
past, unashamedly presenting the case 
for the defense. 


With the Tenth Doctor uppermost in our 
minds, the Dalek’s 
Advocate has been 
assigned perhaps 
the most 
contentious story of 
the Tennant era, if 
not the series since 
its 2005 revival. The 
subject in question 
is Love and 
Monsters (2006), 
Russell T Davies’ 
storytelling 
experiment which 
saw a new addition | 
to Whovian 
vocabulary: the 
‘Doctor-lite’ 
episode. 


Superficially at 
least, the Doctor- 
lite episode follows 
a simple premise: 
introduce a brand 
new protagonist, and reduce the Doctor and 
his companion(s) to cameo parts. Aside from 
Monsters, this formula is evident in Steven 
Moffat’s acclaimed 2007 story Blink. A 
variation on this format takes place in Turn 
Left (2008), in which the  Doctor’s 
companion takes the lead; whilst a 
‘companion-lite’ outing is witnessed in the 
preceding episode, Midnight (2008). 


As a _ narrative refresher, Monsters is 
undoubtedly a lively addition to the ranks. It 
has spawned a number of similarly 
structured and popular episodes, and it 
boasts an outstanding cast of guest actors. 
What, then, is at issue? 


In general terms, the accusations levelled at 
this adventure may be reduced to the 
following two points. First, it is argued that 
the notion of demoting the series’ 


protagonist to a bit-part role is a non-starter. 
In short, it is not what Doctor Who is about. 
This claim is given force if one considers how 
much of the programme’s success has been 
derived from the actors who have played 
the Doctor. 


Second, the storyline itself presents a 
questionable mixture of elements. Its 
cocktail of comic moments, deep tragedy 
and horror, coupled with a portrayal of the 


LOVE and MONSTERS 


Doctor which some perceive to be verging 


on the sadistic, is possibly its most 
controversial aspect. 
Understandably, these points have 


generated their fair share of negative 
discourse, leaving Monsters with a rather 
ambiguous reputation. To present the case 
for the defence, it is my intention to address 
each of the above criticisms in turn, thereby 
demonstrating, dear Reader, that both 
accusations 
amount to little 
more than 
unsubstantiated 
carping and that, 
in point of fact, 


this story 
deserves 
nothing less 


than unqualified 
praise for its 
pioneering 
quality. 


To begin, then, 
the argument 
that the Doctor 
must always be 
at the centre of 
things, driving 
the narrative 
and resolving 
whatever 
problem is 
presented 
ignores a number of important precedents 
to the contrary. The First Doctor, as 
portrayed by William Hartnell (1963-1966) 
was, for example, occasionally a rather 
absent figure (this was mainly due to the 
actor’s ill health preventing him from 
appearing in every episode). In particular, 
outings such as The Time Meddler (1965), 
The Celestial Toymaker (1966) and The Tenth 
Planet (1966) see the Doctor missing for 
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prolonged periods, allowing his companions 
to take a much stronger lead. Moreover, in 
the one-episode story, Mission to the 
Unknown (1965) the TARDIS crew is 
completely absent. Likewise, Patrick 
Troughton’s Second Doctor 
(1966-1969) was very much 
the artful manipulator, 
subtly guiding others to 
commit actions on_ his 
behalf. The way in which he 
influences the logician, Eric 
Klieg, in The Tomb of the 
Cybermen (1967) is a prime 
example. 


In Peter Davison’s youthful 
Fifth Doctor (1982-1984) we 
find an incarnation who was 
modest and team-oriented, 
and who did not seek to 
dominate events. His tenure 
is bookended by two very 
different adventures, 
Castrovalva (1982) and The 
Caves of Androzani (1984), 
which each present a 
protagonist no longer quite 
so crucial to the plot. In the 
former, a befuddled, post- 
regeneration Doctor is 
largely incapacitated, and in 
the latter he becomes a near 
-hapless bystander to a 
vicious drugs war. 


During the Sixth Doctor’s all 
too brief tenure (1984-1986) 
we find what is, perhaps, 
the proto-Doctor-lite 
adventure, in the shape of 
Eric Saward’s Revelation of 
the Daleks (1985). Revelation 
sees Colin Baker’s Doctor 
somewhat sidelined by a 
bevy of wonderfully drawn 
double acts — Natasha and 
Gregory, Takis and Lilt, Kara 
and Vogel, Orcini and Bostock — which 
carries the majority of the narrative to its 
classic story status. 


A less Doctor-driven style of adventure is 
equally evident during the latter period of 
Sylvester McCoy’s Seventh Doctor (1987- 
1989). Specifically, post-Dragonfire (1988), 
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the more scheming aspect of his persona 
comes to the fore, harking back to the crafty 
mentality of his second incarnation. This 
‘protagonist-by-proxy’ approach, fixes upon 
his second companion, Ace, whose past he 


"During the Sixth Doctor’s... tenure we find what is, 


perhaps, the proto-Doctor-lite adventure...” 


sets out to exorcise in Ghost Light (1989) 
and The Curse of Fenric (1989). 


Paul McGann’s Eighth Doctor (1996), on 
television at least, was not afforded the 
Opportunity to step back from events, but 
his immediate successor, Christopher 
Eccleston’s Ninth Doctor, showed something 


of a penchant for inspiring others to become 
heroes. In particular, it was the development 
of his first companion, Rose Tyler, which 
signalled a less Doctor-centric plotline. Her 
début episode Rose (2005) not only 
reinvented the companion’s 
role, but it also set in 
motion the very real 
possibility of a Doctor-lite 
episode. 


The numerous precedents 
for Monsters are difficult to 
deny. It is patent, therefore, 
that the claim that this 
ma mode of storytelling 
™ contradicts the concept of 
Doctor Who is unfounded. 
In actuality, there are a 


considerable number of 
instances in which the 
Doctor takes a less vital 


role, seeding the Doctor-lite 
idea long before Davies et 
al. re-launched the series in 
@ 2005. And, as the excellent 
#4 review site, Androzani.com, 
so succinctly puts it: “It 
doesn’t take the Doctor in 
every frame to make a genu 
-wine Doctor who 
mepisode.” (See: 
www.androzani.com/ 
love.shtml, taken 6 January 
2011). 


The second point’ of 
contention associated with 


this adventure is __ its 
narrative, which swings 
from heart-warming joy to 
outright tragedy, amidst 


which there are slices of 
comedy and outright horror, 


an unusual — soundtrack 
(thanks to the Electric Light 
Orchestra), and an 
apparently somewhat 


sadistic Doctor at work. 


It is certainly true that Monsters is an 
emotional rollercoaster, which sees the 
themes of blossoming love and newborn 
friendships compete with a raft of other 
factors, including fan-based obsession, a 
new perspective on Jackie Tyler sans Rose 


and the Doctor, and one of the more openly 
vicious baddies in the series’ history. But it is 
this very quality which makes it one of the 
strongest TARDIS outings either side of 
2005, and certainly one of the better 
examples of Davies’ writing. No longer is he 
constrained by the traditional shape of the 
Doctor Who format. In Monsters, he finally 
lets loose, in the process of which he gives 
us an emotionally satisfying episode which 
dares to be different. 


It is the character of Elton Pope, our 
temporary protagonist, who weaves this 
most bittersweet of tales. Portrayed-to- 
perfection by the outstanding Marc Warren, 
Elton’s poignant account centres upon a tale 
of lost childhood, and an obsession with the 
mysterious stranger (the Doctor) who 
entered his home the night his mother died. 
His involvement with the 
Doctor-hunting group, 
London Investigations N’ 
Detective Agency (LINDA), 
reveals his journey from 
isolated fan to paid-up 
society member, as he 
discovers that his search 
for the Time Lord is not 
some unique quest, and that, ultimately, it is 
the fellowship, and finally love, that he 
discovers through LINDA that matters above 
all else. 


This is part of the reason why the terrible 
fate meted out to LINDA’s Bliss, Bridget, 
Colin and Ursula is so deeply tragic. The rest 
is the product of Davies’ writing, which in 
less than an hour of television creates a 
profound connection between the viewer 
and these supporting characters, in a way 
that very few adventures have ever 
managed to conjure up. This sort of scripting 
should not be a locus for criticism, but rather 
a point of acclaim. It is this factor, the 
human content, which has helped to make 
Doctor Who the teatime revival it has 
become. And let us not forget that the 
demise of LINDA is not a meaningless 
tragedy. In its final moments, the group 
unites — quite literally — to destroy the vile 
creature who sought to consume their hero, 
the Doctor. This is what Davies’ storytelling 
directs us to time and time again: the 
ordinary person becoming extraordinary. 


All of which leaves me with the finale of the 
episode and the fate of Ursula Blake, which, 
for some fans, draws the Doctor as an 
unfeeling — even sadistic — figure. To put this 


point in context, the Doctor’s main 
appearance in the story is very much at the 
tail end of matters. The villainous 


Abzorbaloff, unveiled in all his grimness, has 
already devoured all the members of LINDA 
save for Elton, who is on the brink of joining 
his doomed friends. Strikingly, upon 
observing Elton’s dire situation, the Doctor 
does not rush to his rescue, which some fans 
find out-of-character, if not downright 
distasteful. 


Upon closer scrutiny, however, the 
argument that the Doctor is unfeeling is 
simply not supported. The momentary 
pause in the Doctor’s gaze, as he appears to 


"In Monsters, he finally lets loose, in the process 
of which he gives us an emotionally satisfying 
episode which dares to be different.” 


consign Elton to his fate, ought to be proof 
enough of his genuine intent. But the meat 
of the evidence lies in how, in appearing to 
abandon Elton, the Doctor triggers off a 
revolt on the part of the LINDA ‘absorbees’, 
who, with Elton’s help, act to destroy the 
Abzorbaloff by literally pulling him apart. 


Crucially, this would not be the first time 
that the Doctor has seemed heartless or 
critical of those around him, for the purpose 
of goading them into becoming better and 
stronger than they think they are. The 
Fourth Doctor’s sniping remarks at Sarah 
Jane Smith, for example, when she becomes 
temporarily trapped in a ventilation conduit 
in The Ark in Space (1975), and the Seventh 
Doctor’s verbal assault upon Ace in The 
Curse of Fenric (1989), are each clear 
precedents for the Doctor appearing cruel to 
achieve a greater good. 


As for his so-called sadistic behaviour, vis-d- 
vis allowing Ursula to survive absorption in 
the condition of a living paving slab, the 
facts are far from plain. Our only evidence as 
to Ursula’s state of mind is her remark to 


Elton that she is in a “quite peaceful” place. 
Still further, if we take into account that 
there are previous cases of the Doctor 
ending a life, or allowing a life to end, to 
release the party concerned from suffering 
(e.g. Stael in Image of the Fendahl, 1977; 
Kamelion in Planet of Fire, 1984), it is highly 
unlikely that the Doctor would leave an 
individual in needless torment. Thus, given 
Ursula’s comment and the Doctor’s past 
history, it is reasonable to conclude that 
post-absorption, Ursula experiences neither 
pain nor suffering, and that the Doctor 
behaved purely in her — and Elton’s — best 
interests when he ‘retrieved’ her. 


To review this case, let us briefly consider 
again the criticisms outlined at the beginning 
and reiterate the corresponding points of 
defence offered. First, it is argued that the 
Doctor-lite episode is an 
inappropriate style of 
adventure. In _ contrast, 
there are a number of 
important precedents in 
support of this sort of 
script, which demonstrate 
that the Doctor need not 
be the be-all and end-all of 
a story. 


Second, the storyline is unpleasantly dark 
and the Doctor unsympathetic, if not 
sadistic. In response, | would point out that 
this episode is no less than a showcase for 
how the everyman can vanquish evil and 
villainy from the world, which at the same 
time cultivates a powerful emotional bond 
between the audience and the temporary 
protagonist. Furthermore, the Doctor’s 
apparent indifference is groundless, given 
the way his inaction inspires Elton’s friends 
to respond to the threat of the Abzorbaloff; 
and  Ursula’s_ post-absorption remark, 
together with the Doctor’s previous conduct, 
point to the Time Lord being anything but a 
sadist. 


In closing the case, for Love and Monsters, | 
would like to state that it is my view that this 
groundbreaking episode is one of the most 
innovative and experimental examples of 
Doctor Who, and that on this occasion the 
Doctor’s off-screen presence is as powerful 


as his on-screen persona. | rest my case. 
| Jez Strickley 
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THE MEMORY OF DARKANE 


“That's impossible!” Katelyn cried, staring wide-eyed at the man 
who called himself the Doctor. 

The Doctor chuckled lightly, looking down, lost in thought. 
Katelyn noticed the lack of humor in his laugh and the crow's feet 
around his eyes. His presence betrayed his age, and those eyes 
radiated a weariness Katelyn found unsettling. 

“| get that a lot, actually,” he said, looking back at her. 

Katelyn looked around at the console room. “Okay, well... | 
still don't understand.” She looked at the console. “None of this 
makes any sense.” 

The Doctor nodded, and stood, helping Katelyn up right 
after. He walked over to the console and began tapping a few keys. 
Katelyn saw his hands work the rustic controls like a virtuoso 
pianist, and something about his demeanor put her at ease. 

“No, | would imagine not.” He took in a sharp breath. “This 
place you're in is my home, called the TARDIS. It travels... well, the 
details are not important right now. However, let's just say that, 
during my travels, something... invaded it.” 

Katelyn caught something in the tone of his voice. “It... 
violated this place?” 

The Doctor gave her a side-long glance. “Yes, you could say 
that. This... darkness... swept over everything and badly burned my 
body, to say nothing of the damage it caused the TARDIS. The ship 
started to lose temporal cohesion-” 

“What?” Katelyn blurted. 

After another intake of breath, the Doctor proceeded with a 
tone Katelyn imagined that he reserved for children, or 
uncomprehending fools such as herself. “It lost the ability to 
maintain cohesion, to hold itself together. We just barely 
materialized in your home town, though during the process | was 
shunted from the TARDIS. | had gone into a healing trance, and not 
a moment too soon, as | was close to... well, that's not important, 
either.” 

Katelyn snapped her fingers and pointed at the Doctor. “The 
double heartbeat! That's what was wrong with you when | found 
you!” 

The Doctor stiffened. “Well, | wouldn't say that was 
something 'wrong' with me, my dear lady.” 

“Wait... ‘healing trance’? And...” Katelyn's hand flew to her 
mouth, and with eyes wide, she took a few steps back. 

Concern etched itself into the Doctor's eyes. “What's 
wrong?” 

“Officer Ferguson! He... he was watching you... and we 
found him, dead, and you were missing!” 

The Doctor put both hands up defensively. “No, no, no, no! 
Listen... I... | was disoriented, and | woke up, and there was this man 
there- Officer Ferguson, you said, hmm? Yes, and well, | did not 
attack him! | awoke from my trance, and | didn't mean to startle 
him. It was all very traumatic, you see, and... and he had a heart 
attack! | swear to you, that's what happened. | was too disoriented 
to help, and | sensed the TARDIS near-by, so | left. It was here that | 
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Part Four 
By Julio Angel Ortiz 


had to go in order to complete my healing. Please, you have to 
believe me... | would never have hurt him.” 

Something in the earnest nature made it easy to believe him, 
but Katelyn was still unsure. She stuttered a few times before 
finally spitting out, “Why did you appear at my window?” 

“Because of this,” he said, pointing at a screen on his 
console. 

Katelyn took tentative steps towards the Doctor, and looked 
at the console screen. On it was the phrase “Error 71.” 

Katelyn looked at the Doctor. “What does that mean?” 

“It's a warning, of a telepathic attack on the TARDIS.” 

Katelyn shrugged. “So, what does that have to do with me?” 

“It has everything to do with you,” the Doctor said. “You 
caused it.” 


* OK KK *K 


In amoment, the world changed. 

Katelyn found herself no longer in the strange, cavernous 
console room. Ina blink of an eye, she was in a nondescript living 
room, with pale cream curtains and brown furniture. It took a 
moment for Katelyn to realize where she was. 

“Look familiar?” the Doctor asked. 

Katelyn jumped, and turned around to find the Doctor 
standing behind her. 

“What the hell is going on?” she screamed. 

“What?” His visage was of pure innocence. 

“This... this place!” Katelyn's heart was pounding. The room 
felt like it was getting uncomfortably hot. She tugged at her shirt. 

“You know this place, then?” the Doctor asked again, calm. 

“Yes. This... this looks like where | grew up.” 

The Doctor nodded, looking around. “Interesting curtains.” 

“Why are you doing this to me?” she asked. 

“I'm not doing this. You are.” 

Katelyn laughed. “What kind of trick are you playing on 
me?” 

The Doctor's demeanor grew serious. “I can assure you, I'm 
not playing any kind of game. You attacked my TARDIS, and you 
brought us here.” 

“But you're acting like | have some kind of- | don't know- 
super-powers! | don't have anything like that!” 

“On the contrary, Katelyn, you are remarkably gifted. You 
have a good amount of PSl-abilities, though raw. That's how you 
were drawn to me in the first place, and why you helped me to the 
hospital. Your latent telepathic abilities hooked into mine, like a 
lodestone. That's how | was able to appear to you at your window.’ 

“But... but you shattered my window!” 

“That was just a manifestation of me breaking through your 
psychic defenses. You've done all the hard work, such as bringing 
us here.” 

Katelyn looked around, incredulous. “You mean, | brought 
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us here, back through time?” “| had reoccurring nightmares with him for a long time 
“Oh, no no. We're not back in time. You've drawn us into afterward, until | met my husband, Bill. Then they went away for a 
your mind. You created this simulacrum of your childhood home.” while. But Bill died in an skiing accident last year, and then a few 
Katelyn moved towards the Doctor, terror in her eyesas she months ago...” Katelyn's voice trailed off. 


gripped his coat. “We have to leave, now. Please, help me. We “The darkness came, didn't it? And with it, burning anyone 
have to go! was caught in it.” 
The Doctor shook his head. “No. There's a reason why we're Katelyn nodded. “Oh, God,” she said, giving way to tears. 
here, and we have to discover why. Somehow, the darkness is tied “It's all my fault! The darkness, the deaths...” 
in with this house.” The Doctor grabbed Katelyn by the shoulders. “But don't 
The Doctor extricated himself Katelyn and moved about the you see? It's not your fault. What | sensed from your father was 
room. He looked at the various picture frames on the walls and much more than a memory, much more powerful than guilt.” 
tables, each filled with blank pictures that were ripped. The Doctor Katelyn looked at him in confusion. “What?” 
stepped over to a closet and opened the door. It was empty save “| sensed a presence when we confronted your father. 
for a doll of a dog, which was ripped in two. The Doctor closed the __ Katelyn, that's him. You have telepathic powers, right? | believe 
closet door and stepped over to another door. that you inherited those abilities from your father. And that, when 
“That leads to the basement,” Katelyn said. he died, he transferred his consciousness and hid in yours for all of 
“Of course, then, this is where the monster lives,” the Doctor these years. He's the one that has been causing the burning 
said cheerily, and opened the door. darkness, not you.” 
As he did, the door was thrown open as flames billowed out “But... if that's true...” 
from the basement. The Doctor was thrown back, landing by The Doctor's face was grim. “If he was able to invade my 
Katelyn's feet. She crouched in a scream, then twisted to place her TARDIS, then that means he is growing incredibly strong. And | 
arms around the Doctor to help him stand. don't want to imagine what he could be capable of if left 
From the basement emerged a figure. unchecked.” The Doctor looked around, then back at Katelyn. 
The Old Man, Katelyn recognized. “Katelyn, listen to me. You need to concentrate. Take us back to 
“Father,” she said in a hoarse whisper, her mental blocks the TARDIS. We need to go there in order to work out a solution. 
falling. Can you do that?” 
The Old Man was covered in flames, his skin roiling with Katelyn nodded, and closed her eyes. Within moments, they 
liquid fire. He roared at her, his voice causing the entire house to were back in the TARDIS console room. 
shake and the picture frames to shatter. Katelyn was crying as she The Doctor clapped his hands together. “Very well, let's-” 
dug her head into the Doctor's shoulders. The TARDIS rocked, and the Doctor tripped forward, 


“You must be incredibly thirsty,” the Doctor said calmly, as narrowly avoiding hitting his head on the console. Katelyn looked 
the Old Man sent flames shooting out from his hand, covering the — back, and saw her father in the room with them, engulfed in flames 
Doctor and Katelyn, and consuming the entire house, and then the and hate. 


entire world. “You can never be rid of me,” he said firmly, voice stern and 
Then everything became darkness. cold, as the TARDIS shook more violently. 
Katelyn barely made it over to the Doctor, gripping onto the 
ga BP Be Ta console next to him. She saw her father unleash flames through the 
console room, burning through the walls and consuming the vast 
“| think | understand,” Katelyn heard the Doctor say. interior. 
She opened her eyes, and for a moment, wondered if she “Doctor!” she cried out. 
had. Everything was dark around them, as if they stood alone ina The Doctor was frantically working the controls. “He's grown 
void. Her eyes adjusted, and impossibly, she saw the Doctor too powerful! He's beginning to destroy the TARDIS from within, 
standing next to her. collapsing its dimensions!” 
“Don't be surprised,” he told her. “We're still in your mind. “What can we do?” 
Why shouldn't we be able to see?” The Doctor's face hardened. “I can't separate him from you, 
Katelyn nodded, at a loss for words. but...” He looked over at Katelyn, eyes dimming slightly. 
“He abused you, didn't he? He abused you, and you “What?” she cried. 
suppressed memories of him, didn't you?” “| can... | can de-age you, here within the TARDIS. Take you 


Katelyn nodded weakly. “He did so many horrible things to —_ back along your timeline, back before he infected your 
me... He liked to smoke, you know? And... and he would burn my consciousness. It may be our only chance.” 


feet with cigarettes before I'd go to school, because he knew no Katelyn's met her father's, and saw the same look she 

one could see them, and they'd hurt like hell all day, with every remembered from youth: utter disgust and apathy. Katelyn's heart 

step. 'So you'll have something to remind you of me all day,' he'd stiffened with steely resolve. 

tell me.” Katelyn looked down. “So when | was old enough, | burnt “Do it.” 

the house down with that bastard in it. Made it look like he fell “Katelyn, listen to me. You won't remember any of this. 

asleep in bed with a lit cigarette.” Your life, your friends, you husband... all of that will be taken away 
“And that was it, then?” the Doctor said. from you!” 
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“That bastard already took enough away from me, and from Everything was shrinking. Like Alice, Katelyn thought, before 
everyone else.” She paused. “I can't live with myself, even if it is wondering what that meant. And she saw a gentle face, a man, 


his fault.” Katelyn leaned in. “Do it.” staring down at her, with what she recognized as love in his eyes, 
The Doctor met her gaze, and then proceeded to type inthe and avague memory of a distant time and place washed over her 
appropriate commands. Finally, his finger hovered over the briefly, where this man's voice simply said, “I love you.” And 
EXECUTE button. “I wish-” Katelyn wanted to respond, but found that she could not speak, but 
And the Doctor's world was ablaze. the words danced across her mind. 
Katelyn saw the Doctor light up, and fly across the room. | love you too, Bill. You were the best thing to never happen 
Looking back, she saw her father, with a hand outstretch, pouring to me. 


flames over the Doctor. And then she remembered nothing at all. 

“No!” she screamed. 

Her father smiled. “Don't worry, I'm not going to burn him 
up too fast. | want him to slow roast.” He then looked at her. “And 
then I'm going to take my time with you.” 

Katelyn felt the bile rise her in her throat, and the world 
twisted around her. She looked back at the Doctor, where flames 
danced around him in a teasing cycle of pain. 

“Katelyn!” he cried out, and then she knew what she had to 


ae. Co) 
Katelyn stepped over to the console, and looked down at the 

console. She looked back at her father. [| ~~) 
“See you in Hell,” she said, and then slammed down her >< 

finger on the EXECUTE button. 

Katelyn was engulfed with a strange sensation. The TARDIS [ ] Li 


room began to spin, and she heard her father scream. She saw the AV) THE 
Doctor no longer in flames, and reaching out to her. The world | c fare ln 


turned sideways, and she heard herself say, “Thank you.” 
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